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MISSIONS IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


BY ABBE FELIX KLEIN. 


HE action of the Parliament of Christiania, which 
severed the last bonds that united Sweden and 
Norway, has centred upon these two kingdoms 
the attention of the whole world. But no- 
where, we suppose, has this action aroused 

greater interest than in the United States, because of the 

large number of better-class emigrants which it receives from 
the Scandinavian countries. 

The comparative ease and quiet with which this revolution 
was effected must have astonished all who are not well ac- 
quainted with Norway. That country really had nothing in 
common with Sweden, save the crown of King Oscar and the 
consuls charged with its commercial interests abroad. Be- 
cause of its inability to obtain the right to have its own 
special consuls, Norway informed the King of the complete 
dissolution of the Union and of its resolve to have a distinct 
government of its own. Nor does it attach any very great 
importance to the choice of its future sovereign. If the house 
of Bernadotte denies it a Prince, it will ask one of the house 
of Denmark. If it experiences too great a difficulty in secur- 
ing a King, it will just as willingly become a republic. 

Moreover, from a sentimental standpoint the separation is 
of no greater import that it is from an administrative one. 
Arbitrarily reunited by the Allied Powers, in 1815, the Nor. 
wegians and the Swedes feel no sympathy for one another, 
and differ decidedly in ideas, customs, and institutions. In all 
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my travels I have seldom experienced a more complete sense 
of change than that which I felt on passing from Christiania, 
Bergen, and Trondhjem to Stockholm and Upsala. Norway is 
emphatically the most democratic nation of all Europe; Swe- 
den is one of the most aristocratic. The nobility, abolished in 
Norway, still wields a great influence in Sweden, and the 
electoral franchise in the latter kingdom is conditional on an 
income of 1,000 crowns, or about $300. This requirement ex- 
cludes the larger part of the laboring class. 

We wish to bring out these points of difference before we 
proceed to the study of the present state of Catholicism in the 
two countries. We will see that in the first, Norway, that is 
to say the more modern, the Catholic Church prospers best. 
The conditions there are comparatively the same as_ those 
found in comparing the excellent state of Catholicism in the 
United States with the crisis through which the Church is 
passing in the oldest countries of Europe. 


Norway, which entered the Church in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries, was violently torn from her in the sixteenth 
by the Lutheran kings, who ruled both it and Denmark. The 
people resisted long and desperately, but finally yielded to 
force. Exile and the fear of death extinguished little by little 
every spark of Catholicism, and from the beginning of the 
seventeenth, until the middle of the nineteenth century Lu- 
theranism enjoyed a complete triumph. It was not until July 
16, 1845, that the Storthing passed the first law favorable 
to dissenters. After its passage, Lutheranism still remained 
the established religion, but those who did not believe in it 
had the right to leave the established church and publicly 
worship as their consciences dictated. This same liberty of 
religious worship was granted by Denmark in 1847, but not 
until 1860 by Sweden. 

The Catholic Church lost no time in profiting by this de- 
cree of tolerance. The very year in which the law was promul- 
gated saw a priest doing missionary work in Christiania where, 
in the year following, he built a chapel. Ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over Norway was exercised then by the Hanoverian 
Bishop of Osnabriick, to whom belonged the care of all the 
missions of Northern Europe. In 1855, however, Pius IX. 
created the Apostolic Prefecture of the North Pole, which com- 
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prised all of Scandinavia, Greenland, Iceland, and the northern 
coast of Scotland. In 1869 Propaganda divided this extensive 
mission into six parts. To Sweden was given an Apostolic 
Vicar and to Norway and Denmark Apostolic Prefects. At 
length, in 1892, both Norway and Denmark were raised to the 
rank of vicariates apostolic with episcopal dignity for the first 
appointees—Megr. von Euch for Denmark and Mgr. Falize for 
Norway. These two prelates are still laboring most zealously 
for the benefit of their missions. 

There are hopeful signs that show the progress of Catho- 
licism in Norway. That progress is slow certainly, but its regu- 
larity is most encouraging, particularly when one remembers that 
it depends entirely upon conversions and the newly born. Immi- 
gration, which does so much to promote the increase in Catho- 
licism in the United States, cannot be a factor in such increase 
in Norway. Far from receiving foreigners, Norway suffers the 
loss of many of her children, as is evident to one conversant with 
the nationalities of the people of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
Every year numbers of the Catholics converted in Norway 
leave the mother-country. Mgr. Falize complains that, in 1903, 
two hundred left Christiania alone. These emigrants are not 
lost to the Church at large, because they remain faithful to 
their. religion, but their going is a sad loss to the little Nor- 
wegian Church. 

Norway, in 1869, counted two hundred and twenty Catho- 
lics, with one Apostolic Prefect, twelve missionaries, and seven 
religious of St. Joseph. At this time there were but two mis- 
sions in Norway, one at Christiania and one at Bergen, and 
three in Lapland, Troms6, Altengaard, and Hammerfest. By 
the year 1895 other missions had been established in Fredrik- 
stad, Fredrikshald, and Trondhjem. At that time Norway 
had twenty-three priests; 875 lay-Catholics; ten parochial 
schools with 275 pupils; one higher school of Christian doc- 
trine; five Catholic hospitals; and four communities of Sisters. 

From the official statistics, published in December, 1904, we 
learn that at that date there were 2,150 Catholics (out of a 
total population of 2,250,000); twenty-two priests, three of 
whom are native born; twenty-one chapels; and thirteen mis- 
sions. Each mission has a Catholic grammar school. The 
Catholics have two high schools—one for boys, the other for 
girls; two orphan asylums; ten hospitals; a training school 
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for nurses; two novitiates for religious; and a printing and 
publishing house which issues Catholic books, apologetical and 
devotional, as well as the Sz. Olaf, a Catholic weekly news- 
paper. The progress of the Church in Norway may be seen 
more accurately and readily perhaps from this table which 
shows its progress during the last seven years: 


1898 . ‘ > é ; 1,500 
1899 : : . ; BIS 
1900 . ; ; ; 4 1,650 
I9OI ; é ‘ ‘ 8, fe 
1902 . : ‘ ; ‘ 2,050 
1903 : ‘ ; g <;/ OS 
1904 . ‘ ‘ . , 2,150 


The fact that there are already three native priests and two 
novitiates for religious speaks hopefully for the future, and one 
may foresee the day when the Church in Norway, like the 
Church in the United States, will be self-supporting. That day 
will signalize its complete establishment. Considering present- 
day conditions, it would be well, in a general way, if the 
Church, without abandoning or neglecting less developed 
and less civilized peoples, would direct more and more the 
efforts of her missionaries to the evangelization of civilized 
and more promising countries. Once having sown its seed in 
these fertile soils, the true religion will there grow of itself, 
unaided by care and nourishment provided by other countries. 
When, for example, countries like Norway and Japan have 
converts sufficient in number to recruit their own clergy, they 
cease to be an expense to the rest of the Church; and they 
themselves may, indeed, be able to contribute to the extension 
of the faith in other lands. Moreover, no matter how great 
may be the zeal or the intelligence of foreign missionaries, 
they can never understand so intimately the people nor work 
so efficaciously as the zealous and intelligent native-born priest. 

The Catholic Church in Norway is not yet able to create 
its own clergy. On the contrary, she is in need of every man- 
ner of help from without. She is dependent still on other 
countries for her priests, her religious, her financial resources. 
The liberal contributions of her few children, generally poor 
themselves, are insufficient to defray even the cost of maintain- 
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ing her priests. Several foreign charities assist her and some- 
times travelers, or foreigners who have heard of her need, con- 
tribute generously. But the greatest and the most regular help 
that comes to her is the funds given by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. This admirable society, which Ameri- 
ca has begun to understand and appreciate, gives yearly to the 
Church in Norway the sum of 28,500 francs ($5,700); the low- 
est sum given since 1892 was 28,000 francs ($5,600). 

The revenues of the mission are not absorbed by the churches 
alone, for the schools are a weighty burden of expense. Since 
the country enjoys absolute liberty in the matter of irstruction, 
Catholics with a keen sense of their duty, take advantage of 
the privilege to give their children a religious training. But, 
considering the paucity of their numbers, they must make great 
sacrifices to maintain a grammar school in every parish. The 
two high schools are self-supporting; indeed the one for girls, 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Chambery, has met 
with such success that it has drawn to itself pupils from even 
Protestant families. 

The hospitals are not an additional expense. Their begin- 
nings undoubtedly entailed hard work and much difficulty in 
the collection of the necessary funds. Soon, however, the suc- 
cessful work accomplished by them gained the confidence of 
financiers, and the funds were quickly raised. These investors 
knew that the rich patients would pay for the poor ones, and, 
moreover, that patients would never be wanting, so thoroughly 
does all the world, and particularly, in this case, Protestant 
physicians, appreciate the work and care of the Sisters for their 
charges. Many of the city governments exempt the hospitals 
from all taxation. Some cities appropriate to these Catholic 
hospitals a part of the profits derived from the tax on the sell- 
ing of intoxicating liquors, as they have done for some time 
to Protestant works of charity. Bishop Falize relates, in his 
interesting ‘‘Promenades en Norwege,”* how a representative 
committee of Protestant physicians begged him to establish a 
Catholic hospital in Bergen; how they guaranteed to raise 
the necessary money; how, finally, they offered to rent, at 
their own expense, a house in which a temporary dispensary 
might be installed in charge of the Sisters, until the hospital 
itself was completed. 

* Missions Catholiques. April 6, 1900. Page 167. 
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Public opinion throughout Norway is very favorable to 
Catholics and all the relations of the latter with the civil 
authorities are most cordial. The churches and schools are 
exempt from taxation, and this fact, which may seem quite 
insignificant to American readers, seems to us French the 
height of liberality. Another evidence of the good disposi- 
tion of the nation was evidenced on the death of Leo XIII. 
The members of the government officially sent their sympathy 
to Bishop Falize and officially also, as a body, assisted at the 
funeral services held at Christiania. Moreover, in 1903, a 
zealous Catholic, prominent as a catechist, was elected deputy 
to the Storthing from the province of Nordland, and his col- 
leagues in the House later nominated him as a member of the 
Committee of Public Worship. 

The Norwegians, a sincere and loyal people, if there be 
such on earth, certainly accept their false religion in perfect 
good faith. How could they have been enlightened as to the 
falsity of the Lutheran doctrines which they hold since, for 
more than three centuries, not a single priest entered their 
country? They had come to believe that Catholicism, accord- 
ing to one of Luther’s prophecies, had disappeared entirely 
from the face of the earth. No greater astonishment could be 
imagined than that shown by some peasants of Hitterdal when 
they learned that Catholics still existed, that there were even 
some at Christiania, with several priests and a bishop. 

An incident that speaks strongly for the sincerity and good 
will of the Norwegians occurred a few years ago at Aale- 
sund. Bishop Falize had sent there a priest who knew no 
one in the entire city. The priest irquired of the under- 
magistrate as to where he might hold a meeting and preach. 
The official received him cordially and introduced him to a 
Protestant pastor as one who would best advise him. The 
pastor likewise gave the Catholic priest a hearty welcome and 
said: “I will get for you the large meeting hall of the work- 
ingmen’s union—but on one condition. Don’t tell our people 
the things they have known a long time about Christianity 
in general, but explain the differences which separate us from 
Catholicism, so that once and for all their prejudice may die. 
You would scarcely believe what these good people think of 
Catholics; they will hardly admit that you are men like the 
rest of us. Show them that they are mistaken and you will 
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have done well.” The magistrate, the Protestant pastor, -and 
the Catholic priest then proceeded to arrange the programme 
for the meetings, and the programme was entirely Catholic. 
Announcements were made in the newspapers. On the even- 
ing that the instructions began, the magistrate and the pastor 
above mentioned occupied seats of honor, and an interested 
audience filled the large hall. These missionary meetings are 
not now unusual. They have been held also in Molde and 
at Kristiansund. 

We wish, however, to avoid exaggeration. This good- 
natured, honest curiosity did not effect a great number of 
conversions but, considering the short time that has elapsed 
since the revival of Catholicism and the minute carefulness with 
which Norwegians examine religious problems before giving a 
decision, it is cause for congratulation that the Church has 
progressed from absolutely nothing to the hopeful conditions 
that exist to-day. The character and stability, as well as the 
number, of conversions, must be considered, and when we learn 
that all are lasting, that many have been made in the families 
of Protestant ministers, as in 1903 in the case of two learned 
rectors, Krog Tonning and Sverensen, we have much reason 
to hope for the future. Even when no definite conversions 
are made, Catholic influence is of great service to religious 
progress. Already a change has been experienced in the 
manner of living, and in the Christian practices which have 
penetrated to the core of the Protestant churches and lead them 
little by little towards Catholicism after the manner of Eng- 
lish ritualism. 

A little less error, a little more devotion, instilled into 
our separated brethren, is in itself a good which cannot fail 
to move hearts truly attached to Christ. Catholicism, with 
all its blessings, will grow quickly in Norway when more mis- 
sionaries and more money are available. What can twenty- 
five apostles accomplish in a country so extensive and so dif- 
ficult to traverse? The number scarcely suffices to make the 
Church known in the principal cities. They cannot extend 
their labors to the remote, small towns, yet it is there that 
they might succeed best, since there a more fervent faith has 
been preserved. In the great centres of population, rational- 
ism and indifference have already worked great harm; in the 
smaller communities, and especially in isolated farms, religion 
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and good morals have preserved the greater portion of their 
force, and Catholicism would find there a fertile soil for its 
growth. 

I recall with emotion a Mass which I was called upon to 
celebrate one Sunday in LeerdalsGren, at the foot of the Sogne- 
fjord, which marks one of the most magnificent scenic portions 
of all Norway. My joy on that occasion was extreme as I 
realized the honor that was mine thus to offer, in the land 
that had so long been ignorant of him, the Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ; but deep also was my grief as I thought that, 
for more than three centuries, these people about me had lost 
the blessing of the Real Presence, and that day I prayed: 
“Rogate ergo dominum messis ut mittat operarios in messem 
suam.” 


Sweden was first converted to Catholicism at about the 
same time as Norway, that is, the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Through Catholicism came also civilization. The Benedictines 
of Citeaux contributed most to the progress of science, art, 
commerce, and agriculture. As centuries passed, however, the 
clergy and the monks became too influential and too wealthy. 
Too great a prosperity brings in its wake indolence, ignorance, 
and laxity. When Lutheran teachings were introduced, dur- 
ing the reign of Gustav Wasa, they found confederates even 
in the cloisters. It was the people who resisted most valiantly 
the spread of error. ‘“‘ We are astonished,” said the king to 
the peasants in 1544, ‘at your attachment to your former pre- 
lates and your ancient customs. It is for us asa Christian 
king to be your teacher.” This notion, that the people must 
accept the religion of the king, he sought to impress upon 
them. The doctrine, so offensive to our modern sentiments, 
was ‘then widely prevalent. France, by a glorious privilege, 
was the one country of Europe which would not accept this 
odious maxim. When the law of inheritence brought a Prot- 
estant, Henry IV., to the throne, the French people, far from 
embracing his religion, forced him to adopt theirs—refused to 
acknowledge him until he became a Catholic. Swedish perse- 
cution finally conquered all resistance, and Catholicism was ex- 
cluded entirely from the kingdom. Until 1815 there was a 
sentence of death against all Catholic priests found within the 
country. 
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Bernadotte’s wife and daughter-in-law, who had remained 
Catholics, while he and his son embraced Lutheranism, eventu- 
. ally obtained permission for a priest to remain in the country, 
and for the erection of a chapel at Stockholm. However, the 
laws which punished with exile and confiscation of property 
all who left the established church, were not repealed until 
1860. As late as 1858, six women, five of them mothers, 
were condemned to exile and deprived of all civil rights, be- 
cause they embraced the Catholic faith. But this act of gross 
intolerance, condemned by all the world and even by the ma- 
jority of the Protestants of Sweden, brought about the aboli- 
- tion of these unjust laws. The clergy and the nobility which 
had, up to that time, resisted the liberal measures proposed by 
the king and approved by the Lower House, yielded at last to 
the universal demand for a change. 

The laws of persecution were only gradually abolished ; 
changes for the better being made in 1860, ’69, ’70, and particu-. 
larly in ’73. To-day the Lutheran church is the established ° 
church, but a popular movement for its disestablishment has 
been on foot for some time. The liberalism of some and the 
religious indifference of others are furthering it; only the con- 
servatives, as is the case in England, are opposed to it. 

Dissenters may own the land occupied by their churches 
and cemeteries. When they wish to secure other property, or 
establish a new parish, they must appeal to the King and he 
may grant them the right. In fact, the King, since personally 
he is very liberal, invariably grants such permission, but it may 
readily be seen how arbitrary and uncertain such a system is. 
The law of 1873 left in force the interdict issued by former 
laws against all convents; nevertheless in several cities Catho- 
lic Sisters care for patients in their own homes and, by a tacit 
tolerance, Jesuits direct the three principal parishes of Stock- 
holm, Malmé, and Gothenburg. Norway, on the contrary, 
grants liberty to all religious orders. Its only law of exclu- 
sion is against the Jesuits, and this is not rigidly enforced. 

In Sweden all dissenters enjoy liberty of education. The 
Catholics have profited by this to the full extent of their small 
means. They have now a boarding school and two orphan 
asylums for boys, and two schools and three orphan asylums 
for girls; one house of refuge and three hospitals. 

But the little Swedish Church has very limited means, and 
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owes what it has principally to the voluntary contributions of 
the faithful and to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, from which it receives annually 14,000 francs ($2,800). 
In 1860 the Church in Sweden had one apostolic vicar, two 
missionaries, and one church building. To-day there are, ac- 
cording to the official statistics published in December, 1904, 
one apostolic vicar, Bishop Albertus Ritter, four native born 
priests, eleven foreign born missionaries, nine church buildings 
or chapels distributed through Stockholm, Malm6, Gothenburg, 
Gefle, Norrképing, Walttena, and Aameberg. The increase in 
the number of the faithful may be seen from the following 
table: 


1866 . ; : ; : 200 
1870 é ; ; : : 5co 
1880 . ‘ . : ; 810 
1890 : : . - %I,145 
1900 . ; : : ; 1,600 
1904 ; : ‘ : . 1,850 


The increase is about fifty a year. This is but little in a 
population of 5,000,990. The slowness of growth must be at- 
tributed to the illiberal character of the laws, to the prejudice 
against the Catholic Church, carefully fostered by the press, 
and to the ultra-conservative spirit of the people who, prone to 
preserve their customs and their institutions just as they are, 
are decidedly adverse to any modification. Catholicism prospers 
best in the most sincerely liberal and progressive countries. 
Is not this harmony of our faith with modern ideas and insti- 
tutions most encouraging, and rich in promise for the future? 


























ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA.* 


BY WILLIAM BARRY, D D. 


MISTORY, like traveling, when pursued in a serious 
# temper, has one great advantage—it compels us 
to view things in a fresh light, putting off the 
old and encrusted ideas by which we may have 
: ‘ekem measured the world too rigorously. In the 
peso of the present paper, this contemplation of facts from 
an unusual centre will, perhaps, mean for some no slight 
effort of imagination. How shall we make it a success? I 
think in this way. Let us forget that we are English and 
Northern, nearly four hundred years distant from the per- 
sons and the incidents which we desire to study. Throwing 
ourselves into the situation as though it were a play, let us 
imagine that we are Spaniards of the period between those 
world-marking events, the conquest of Granada, discovery of 
. America, uprise of Luther and Protestantism, on one side, and 
the Council of Trent, revolt of the Netherlands, execution of 
Mary Stuart, and defeat of the Armada, on the other. From 
1492 until 1588 gives a setting or framework to our canvas. 
It is the most momentous of all the centuries since Rome fell. 
On its two great hinges of gold and iron, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, history has been turning down to this day; 
nor do we perceive any new principles that are likely to ab- 
sorb those which were then set in motion. The Renaissance, 
which aimed at a true knowledge of man and man’s works; 
the Reformation, which was a reading of God’s will upon lines 
interpreted by the individual judgment. What is the relation 
between these methods and what the outcome? That is one 
problem. A second, no less formidable, should inquire the re- 
lation between both of these movements and the Tradition of 
the Church, or the Middle Age, or Catholicism—in a single 
word, Rome. Were those questions seaptved, we should know 
what modern history signifies. 





* Lecture delivered August 19, 1905, in Examination Schools, Oxford, by request of the 
University Delegates for Summer-Sessicn. 
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We approach them here from the Catholic point of sight. 
And we choose a hero round about whose flag the battle 
has raged without ceasing; whose name is a byword to his 
enemies, while it has been canonized in his Church; and 
whose achievement, the Company of Jesus, stands pre-eminent 
among the religious orders which the last six hundred years 
have brought forth. St. Ignatius of Loyola founded the Jesuits. 
How much is contained in that one sentence. It was an en- 
terprise not less daring nor, in many respects, less novel than 
Luther attempted when he broke with medizval Christendom, 
or Calvin when he became the father of Protestant theology. 
Ignatius, too, has profoundly influenced the government of his 
Church, her schools, missions, clergy, literature, divinity, and 
external action. He has been the chief Catholic leader, almost 
without a second, since the Fathers of Trent recognized his 
Militia of the Holy War. Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Ignatius 
tower above the sixteenth century as types, singular each one 
of them and characteristic, but summing up tendencies that 
had long been active in the nations of the West and in these 
representatives were embodied. Their biography thus turns 
out to be the history of their own times Let us, then, con- 
sider Ignatius as the figure-head and motive-power of what has 
been described in English and German writings as the Cath- 
olic Reaction. 

Don Ifigo Lopez de Recalde was, it appears, the youngest 
son in a family of thirteen, and was born at the Castle of 
Loyola, in a beautiful Pyrenean district, Guipuzcon, during 
the year 1491. The race to which he belonged was not merely 
Spanish; in its veins ran the ancient blood of the Basques, inde- 
pendent from time beyond reckoning; and these hills were the 
retreat of Christians when the rest of Spain had been seized 
by the Moors. Three times had the Berbers from across the 
Straits conquered that unhappy land. The question whether 
Europe should acknowledge Jesus or Mohammed was decided 
over the mountains between Toulouse and Tours by Charles of 
the Hammer, in 732; but it had taken seven hundred and 
eighty years to roll back the tide of Islam—to plant the cross 
on Toledo, Seville, Cordova, Granada; to unite the petty Chris- 
tian kingdoms into Aragon and Castile, to create a sense of 
national unity. Religion had of necessity grown to be a per- 
petual crusade. Monks were soldiers, and soldiers were monks. 
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The military orders, Santiago of Compostella, Calatrava, Al- 
cantara, founded on the pattern of Templars or Hospitallers, 
took their solemn vows derived from the cloister, had a bless-' 
ing given them by St. Bernard or St. Dominic, and went out to 
conquer for Christ’s crown and kingdom. After the Albigen- 
sian struggles, the Inquisition was set up (about 1233) at Bar- 
celona; in 1481 at Seville. It bore hard upon heretics, secret 
Judaizers, Moorish pretended converts, whom the people de- 
tested as not only traitors to the faith, but as a standing dan- 
ger to the public interest. Spain, it should be remembered, 
was always in a state of siege. Our free and open maxims of 
trade and intercourse would have been as little comprehended 
by its rulers or their subjects as we understand the never-sleep- 
ing suspicion that centuries of guerilla warfare had made an 
instinct with all who lived by it—Moor and Catholic, Jew and 
Gypsy, soldier, citizen, merchant, hidalgo, priest. Suspicion in 
peace, heroism in war! The kings of Aragon fight desperately ; 
but they are politic and wary in negotiation; the kings of 
Castile are the “‘Catholic”’ and the ‘“‘ Wise”; Eastern courage, 
Eastern cunning, learned from their very foes, and the Arab 
reserve, touch with colors not familiar to us a fine nature, 
brilliant, chivalrous, hardy, temperate, yet headlong and cruel, 
in which. poetry turns to action, and life is a knightly adven- 
ture, a religious quest. 

Such were the ancestors to whom Ignatius owed his re- 
markable qualities, making him singular among the French at 
Paris where he studied, and a puzzle to the downright but so- 
ber Englishman. WHecould not choose but be a knight-errant, 
a soldier in any case, if not also monk or priest. One more 
feature should be added. The longing to recover Jerusalem, 
which governments of the sixteenth century did not share, 
was yet an inspiration for youthful dreamers. Thanks to 
French-English wars, to Wars of the Roses, to Italian ri- 
valries, the Grand Turk was triumphant by sea and land— 
galleys manned by Christian slaves infested the Mediterranean ; 
a buccaneer like Barbarossa could defeat Charles V. and winter 
in Toulon Harbor; Otranto and Salerno were captured by the 
Moslems; and Pius V. did not break the maritime forces of 
Islam at Lepanto till fifteen years after Ignatius had quitted 
the scene, in 1571. 

A page at the Court of Ferdinand, practised in arms, arts, 
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and good manners, but no great scholar, campaigning we know 
not where, devoted to some royal lady, the youth hears of 


wonderful discoveries over sea, of Columbus and Cortes, while 


Spain is the foremost power in Christendom. His sovereign, 
Charles V., is Roman Emperor, holds Germany, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, will by and by take Francis I. prisoner at Pavia, but 
is always marching to fight these French who cannot be put 
down. Battles and sieges are the order of the day. In the 
campaign of 1521, where a lad named Francis Xavier is on 
the French side skirmishing, Ignatius does notable deeds at 
Pampeluna, but on May 20 gets wounded in both legs, under- 
goes frightful operations, is lamed for life, carried in a litter to 
his father’s castle at Loyola, and rises from his bed of sick- 
ness a changed man. He had been given to read during con- 
valescence the Life of Christ, by Ludolph the Saxon—a devout 
and beautiful work—and the Legends of the Saints, written in 
romance. They kindled in him a violent enthusiasm. St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, the Fathers of the Desert, seemed to 
challenge his great spirit; ‘‘ These and those did such amazing 
acts for their Lord; why not 1?” Amid his pious thoughts 
were mingled reminiscences from Amadis de Gaul and the 
other tales of chivalry. The crusader in Ignatius awoke. He 
dreamt of conquering a kingdom for Christ. But he was only 
an ignorant soldier. He must begin by conquering himself. 
So he set out on his. memorable journey to Monserrat near 
Barcelona, wearing his rich attire. On the eve of the An- 
nunciation, March 24, 1522, he exchanged his knightly raiment 
with a beggar; put on a sackcloth gown; suspended sword 
and dagger beside our Lady’s shrine, and after keeping watch 
that night, as for a heavenly dedication, proceeded next morn- 
ing to Manresa, which from his abode there was to acquire 
lasting fame. 

Almost a whole year, until February, 1523, Ignatius passed 
in the cave which he had found amid these rocks, alone, sub- 
ject to frightful austerities, temptations, faintings, changes of 
light and dark. He was caught up in the spirit and saw 
visions, the fruit of which was an immense enlargement of 
intellect, a more determined plan, and the volume known to 
all Catholics as the Spiritual Exercises. This book, written in 
the solitude of Manresa, lays no claim to be a literary pro- 
duction. Its name, but hardly its substance, reminds scholars 
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of another work, the Lxercise of the Spiritual Life, by Cis- 
neros, the Benedictine Abbot of Monserrat. My copy is dated 
1555; but the Tractate of 1500 had probably fallen under 
the eyes of Ignatius, and may have suggested his title. There 
can be no doubt that the governing ideas to which he gives 
expression in a way most original, had long been present in 
his mind—the conquest of self for God, and of our fellow- 
men to Jesus. Those meditations, called by him the Two 
Standards of the Kingdom of Christ, contain all that Ignatius 
proposed to do and the motives upon which he acted till 
his dying hour. There is nothing which exactly resembles 
them in previous ascetical literature. The Exercises are not 
simply to be read. They must be “given” by a director, 
and “taken” by the recruit, under conditions of retirement, 
silence, prayer, and self-denial; and in view of resolutions 
to be founded on Christian good sense with supernatural aid. 
In their pages we learn the secret of the Ignatian system. It 
has no other. Loyola (as strangers call him) lived and died 
by this Rule. Every member of his Company is drilled every 
year in it, from the novice to the general. It is the text on 
which missions and retreats are conducted; guidance along the 
paths of religion follows it as a road-book; it was the first (in 
a Latin version) of the innumerable volumes printed by Jesuit 
authors; and it has never been superseded in its own kind. 
The Constitutions of the Society do but put its principles to 
the touch by Laws answering to them. Take away the £zer- 
cises and the Company of Jesus would be annihilated by the 
same stroke. } 

Hence all attempts to explain the life of the Founder him- 
self, or the chequered story of his Institution, which leave out 
the Exercises, or subordinate them to alleged Monita Secreta,* 
or imply that his successors in the generalship, especially Ac- 
quaviva, brought a policy forward which amounted to revolu- 
tion, must certainly fail. It may be questioned if any Order 
has kept more closely than the Jesuits to the idea from which 
they started; and that idea, whole and entire, was consigned 


* Dr. William Moéller, formerly Professor of Church History at Kiel (a Lutheran), 
writes: ‘' The Monita Privata, Soc. J., which appeared in 1612 (called Monita Secreta in a later 
recension), is a satire on the Order, written by the ex-Jesuit, Hieron-Zaorowski’’ (III., 233, 
E. Tr.) An account of it is given by Reusch in Vol. II. of his great German work on the 
Index. All scholars have agreed in the view stated by Moéller; but the pamphlet has tecn 
extensively translated and reprinted, as though a genuine Rule of the Society. 
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to paper during the year of retreat spent in his lonely cell at 
Manresa by this much musing genius. To his thoughts and 
visions there he went back for authority when objections were 
made in later times. ‘“‘So it was shown to me at Manresa,”’ 
he would say. But now two things had to be done; he must 
fulfil his vow of pilgrimage to the Holy Land; after which he 
should learn as much Latin as would enable him to study and 
to teach religion. He left Barcelona in February, 1523; ar- 
rived in Rome during March; saw and conversed with Adrian 
VI., the saintly Flemish pope who for a.moment occupied 
St.. Peter’s Chair; went on by way of Venice and Cyprus to 
Jaffa and thence to Jerusalem, where he spent six weeks; and 
would have settled there for life had it been permitted. It 
was not possible, but he never abandoned the thought of set- 
ting up a house near Mount Sion. 

Returning to Spain, he followed his books at Alcala, the 
university which Ximenes, the Franciscan cardinal, had estab- 
lished in 1500. He went about dressed in sackcloth, teaching 
the catechism to children, winning two or three disciples, and 
being narrowly watched by the Inquisition—nay, for a while 
imprisoned. At Salamanca, where he desired to learn philoso- 
phy, worse things béfel him; the religious authorities, in their 
universal mistrust, put him in prison a second time, and for 
many days he was bound with a chain to one of his compan- 
ions, until the case was decided in his favor. Ignatius did not 
abate one jot of heart or hope; but he took care to get attes- 
tations of orthodoxy from the Inquisition; and he made up 
his mind that he should suffer less molestation in Paris, at that 
time the chief among universities. There he arrived in Febru- 
ary, 1528. His lodging was at the Collége Montaign, which 
a generation earlier (1494-95) had received Erasmus to its hard 
fare and somewhat elementary studies. Ignatius passed seven 
academic years in this centre of life and discussion, wandering 
on foot in vacation to Bruges or Antwerp, that he might get 
means of support for the ensuing terms. In 1530 he came to 
London. It is probable that he visited the shrine of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury; he may have seen and conversed with 
those brethren of the Charterhouse whom Henry VIII. after- 
wards had executed in their white habits for denying his spirit- 
ual supremacy. And he must have traveled some part of the 
road to Tyburn, where his follower, Campion, and many other 
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Jesuits, were destined to be hanged, drawn, and quartered in 
years to come. 

To Paris in those eventful times came thronging men from 
all quarters and of opinions the most dissimilar. Calvin was 
there, brooding over his predestinarian doctrines; Servetus, too, 
whom he would one day have to burn for heresy in Geneva; 
and Rabelais, the great comic genius of infinite wit and unre- 
strainable humor, who looked with equal scorn upon the old 
believers and the heretics of yesterday. Ignatius, a man verg- 
ing on forty, could not learn boys’ lessons. He never acquired 
a good Latin style. Impatient of delay, he endeavored to 
grapple with half a dozen subjects at once; but his intellect 
was not adapted to scholarship, and though he took a credit- 
able degree, his attitude towards knowledge was that of a ruler, 
not of a student. He practised the art of winning souls. His 
judgment, now ripe, was amazingly acute. He seems hence- 
forth to have made scarcely one: mistake in choosing friends 
and disciples. When he raised his piercing eyes from the 
ground, he looked into men’s hearts. The usual persecution 
awaited him from Inquisitors and his own countrymen, with 
results not unhappy. For he conquered his enemies by a cer- 
tain moderation and the reasonableness of argument, in which 
he now excelled, and which his Order learned from him. 
Ortez, the Spanish advocate of Queen Katharine, at first hos- 
tile, became his protector.- He drew to himself by degrees the 
Savoyard, Pierre Favre, a man of talent equal to his heroic 
though self-effacing temperament. And with Favre’s help, not 
until many efforts at resistance had been overcome, he made 
an attached follower of the Navarrese, Francis Xavier, also a 
Basque by descent, known to after times as the Apostle of the 
Indies. Other important conquests were Laynez, the Castilian, 
whose learning and prodigious memory astonished the Coun- 
cil of Trent; Salmeron of Toledo, hardly less gifted; Simon 
Rodriguez, a Portuguese, and Bobadilla of Palenza. All, in 
due course, took academical distinctions. By Ignatius they 
were taught the Sfiritual Exercises; and so the rudiments of 
a new religious order were almost unconsciously formed. 

On the Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1534, the six 
companions, with Ignatius at their head, assembled in the 
Chapel of St. Denis, at Montmartre, and there, after receiv- 


ing Communion, took the monastic vows of poverty and chas- 
VOL, LXXXII.—2 
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tity. They bound themselves to the pilgrimage of the Holy 
Land, after which they were to be at the Pope’s utter disposal, 
and to go on missionary enterprise wherever he should send 
them. A meeting was arranged in Venice, the gateway of the 
East. Thither, when he had accomplished a journey into Spain, 
the founder of that “little Company” (minima societas), for 
so he loved to call it, went to await his comrades in January, 
-1537. But the pilgrimage could not take place. War had bro- 
ken out between the Venetian Republic and Solyman,_ the 
Grand Turk. No vessels but those of war would put to sea; 
and accordingly the brethren set forth on their journey towards 
Rome. Ignatius had been ordained priest; he was resolved 
not to celebrate Mass until arriving in the Holy City. At La 
Storta, which is near the ruins of ancient Veii, whilst rapt in 
prayer, he had a remarkable vision of the Lord in which, if 
not earlier at Manresa, as his immediate disciples believed, the 
name that he should give to his Order was made known to 
him. He entered Rome in November, 1537, began to teach 
children as his custom was, and summoned the Fathers to draw 
up Rules for their Institute, which was done after every point 
had been discussed, The result he set out in five chapters of 
lucid exposition, which Cardinal Contarini, whose brother had 
befriended Ignatius in Venice, presented to Pope Paul III. 
On: reading it, the aged pontiff exclaimed with conviction: 
“The finger of God is here!” But he did not approve the 
Order at once. Three Cardinals were appointed to examine 
and report. Guidiccioni of Lucca, much regarded for learning 
and piety, was opposed to new religious brotherhoods, and 
would have done away with all but four of the ancient. On 
a sudden he changed his views; the report was favorable; and 
Paul III., in 1540, by his Bull, “‘Regimini Militantis Ecclesiz,” 
established the Company of Jesus. 

This Pope was the last conspicuous figure among those 
churchmen of the Renaissance, whose abilities cannot be dis- 
puted, but who have left a burden not easily borne on the 
shoulders of apologists. As a young man Cardinal Farnese 
had been pleasure-seeking and ambitious. He lived to see 
Rome sacked, in 1527, by a Lutheran army, under the Con- 
stable de Bourbon. In his own pontificate, England fell away; 
France was breeding her Huguenot troubles; Germany ap- 
peared to be lost beyond hope; and the Spanish influence, 
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paramount in Milan and Naples, was making a lamentable end 
of Italian freedom. The old diplomatist, when he came to the 
Papal Chair, admitted that reform of the Church in head and 
members, so long promised in vain, could now be no more 
put off. He had serious faults, especially indulging the vice 
of nepotism, but he rose at last to the situation. A Council 
should be called, the faith upheld against innovations, and good 
morals be promoted. 

While he was thus deliberating, under the persuasive coun- 
sels of men like Contarini and Reginald Pole, others had begun 
to act. From the Oratory of Divine Love, in Rome itself, a 
spiritual movement had been spreading over Italy. St. Caje- 
tan founded the Theatines, in 1524, an Order with which the 
Jesuits were long identified in common speech. The Capuchins 
date from 1528; the Barnabites of Milan from 1530. And saints 
were once again proving that the ideals of the traditional re- 
ligion had life in them still. But a definite plan, suited to the 
times, was needed before all things; an impulse that should 
work the contrary way to Luther’s had yet to be given. The 
plan was laid down in the Zxercises of St. Ignatius; the im- 
pulse discovered and applied in a formula not less ancient than 
monachism, nor unequal to the contest with Private Judgment. 
_ That formula was Obedience to Authority. When Luther ex- 
claimed, “ Non Serviam,’—“I1 will not yield ’”’—which is the 
interpretation of his famous protest at the Diet of Worms, 
Ignatius of Loyola answered him, ‘‘Hear the Church.” And 
the mind of the Church was to be ascertained in Rome, from 
the lips of St. Peter’s successor. 

But who should put this doctrine into execution? The 
Bishops were feeble or untrustworthy; the Orders had sunk 
in popular esteem and in England were suppressed, in Ger- 
many fighting for existence; the secular clergy had too oftén 
neglected their flocks, did not instruct the children, themselves 
showed a painful ignorance of their duties. Controversy was 
taking an entirely novel shape. And the heathen in America, 
in the East, who would preach the Gospel among them? 
From the large correspondence of Ignatius with his subjects, 
as with prelates and princes, nothing is more evident. than 
that he kept these questions before him day and night. His 
Institution was essentially a training, teaching, preaching, and 
missionary Order. It accepted the Franciscan Rule of poverty 
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in strictest terms, yet was recruited from men of birth and 
soon found a home in courts royal. It took up from the 
Dominicans the task of public sermons, lectures, disputes; 
not without laying stress on elementary and distasteful work, 
such as children’s classes, while wearing the spoils of human- 
ism. It made a point of serving the sick in hospitals. It was 
not a Rule for the cloister; hence, to the scandal of many 
orthodox persons, it put aside choral chanting, a distinctive 
habit, severe watchings and fastings (though Ignatius had ex- 
ceeded in these matters), and neither of set purpose nor una- 
wares did it cultivate the poetry of sites and beauty of archi- 
tecture which have thrown over monastic ruins a charm so 
profound. When we compare the Jesuit with his forerunners, 
with Fra Angelico, the Dominican painter, with St. Francis of 
Assisi, who has left us the ‘‘ Canticle of the Sun,” with St. 
Bruno in his silent Chartreuse, or with the numberless Bene- 
dictines who made use of plough and pen and abbot’s crook, 
to build up or defend medieval civilization, we feel such a 
difference as on closing the divine song of Dante and opening 
a modern book of science or research. 

The aim which Ignatius never lost sight of, and which his 
Company has pursued, is altogether practical, to do, to suffer, 
to argue, to convince—we may fix it in a significant word, to. 
“direct.” And if any one phrase could exhaust an activity 
which broke out on all sides to men’s amazement, and which 
checked the Reformation in mid career, perhaps it would be 
“ government by persuasion.” That secret Ignatius had acquired 
at Manresa when anatomizing his own soul. Enthusiasm gave 
him power; patient and steady thought discovered the surest 
way to control it. This extraordinary genius reasoned like a 
philosopher, felt like a saint, and heid his own like a man of 
the world with sovereigns, diplomatists, lawyers, theologians; 
never appealing to force (which he did not wield) and reso- 
lutely declining the titles, robes, and outward splendor 
which Popes or Kings would have thrust upon his lieuten- 
ants. A special vow forbade the acceptance of dignities un- 
less by solemn command of the Holy See, and there was no 
Jesuit Cardinal before Toletus. 

Richelieu, who’ knew how to- govern men, praised these 
Constitutions at the end of the century as a masterpiece of 
policy. Their watchword, obedience, was made effective by 
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exemption from local ties, by choice of novices, distinction be- 
tween “simple” and “solemn” vows, grades of fellowship in 
the privileges of the Order, the exceedingly small number of 
fully ‘‘ professed” Jesuits; and by absolute rule on the part 
of the General (he was elected for life) with his centralized 
correspondence and incessant supervision. The metaphors by 
which these characteristics are hinted, the docility of mind 
which they ask of the companions, were not unknown to 
monastic Institutes. But the discipline had never been so per- 
fectly adapted to form an army bent on its one supreme pur- 
pose ‘the greater glory of God.” Doctrine in the Church was 
inviolable; it must be maintained against every oncomer; and 
the saying is justified that, while Protestants set about revolu- 
tionizing dogma, Catholics, under inspiration of their Jesuit 
guides, reformed morals. The second half of the sixteenth 
century beheld Popes who dwelt in the Vatican as if they had 
been monks in their cells—St. Pius V., Gregory XIII., Sixtus 
V., Clement VIII.—princes and emperors who set religion in the 
forefront of their political designs—like Philip II., Maximilian 
of Bavaria, the House of Austria—poets as scrupulously or- 
thodox as Torquato Tasso, and a crowd of saints who, like St. 
Teresa, reformed convents and monasteries, or like St. Philip 
Neri, the Apostle of Rome, and St. Charles Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, were said to have converted whole cities. 

In this wonderful restoration Ignatius claims the leader’s 
part. From 1538 until his death, in 1556, he lived at Sta. 
Maria della Strada, not far from the Capitol, in a little bare 
chamber of a mean house, constantly an invalid, going forth 
only to hear confessions, to preach in broken Italian, to give 
children their catechism, but ever occupied in governing the 
missions and colleges which multiplied rapidly all over Catho- 
lic Europe, and were soon established among the heathen. In 
sixteen years twelve provinces, including Upper and Lower Ger- 
many, Brazil, and the Indies, as well as Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, received their separate bands of Jesuits; when Ignatius 
died, one thousand members had been enrolled, and their col- 
leges, in which education was given without charge, amounted 
to one hundred. But more important than all this by far, a 
' mould had been invented, elastic and yet definite, into which 
might be run the modern activities, spiritual, social, literary, 
and controversial, that were to distinguish the Church during 
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the next two centuries of her existence. The Company of 
Jesus, indeed, was dissolved, by Clement XIV., in 1773; a 
new world came in with the French Revolution. But the past 
could not be undone.. The Reformation, which in 1540 threat- 
ened to drive Catholicism south of the Alps, and which was 
winning adherents even in Italian cities, had been once for all 
thrown back to northern latitudes. ‘‘ At first,” says Macaulay, 
speaking of, the Debatable Lands, “the chances seemed to be 
decidedly in favor of Protestantism; but the victory remained 
with the Church of Rome.” On every doubtful frontier she ib 
was successful. In the year 1600, ‘“‘we find her,” concludes 
the historian, ‘‘ victorious and dominant in France, Belgium, 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary.” He might 
have added in Ireland, from which the churches of America 
and Australia were to be largely recruited. Who had wrought 
this marvelous change? Friends and foes agree in ascribing 
it to the general staff which Ignatius had created, disciplined, 
and sent forth on campaign. 

His sagacity in choosing captains for the Holy War was un- 
rivalled. One figure has taken all eyes, the romantic and ad- 
venturous Francis Xavier, who, at a signal given in 1540, set 
out to evangelize the Far East, underwent many martyrdoms, 
founded churches in India and Japan, and was meditating the 
spiritual conquest of China when he died on the Isle of San- 
chian, in December, 1552. He is the patron and bright ex- 
ample of modern missionary enterprise. But the life and 
achievements of Pierre Favre were not less remarkable. His 
journeys through France, Belgium, and Spain abounded in tri- 
umphs for the cause. He was the first Jesuit who entered 
Germany. He attended the Conference at Ratisbon in 1541, 
which came to no result; but he gave the Lxercises to clergy 
and laity of high degree, and prepared the way for the 
Council of Trent. Simon Rodriguez did a similar work in } 
Portugal. The amiable and unwearied Peter Canisius (Kanis) 
of Nimeguen, now on the roll of saints, preached and taught 
so successfully in the South German, Austrian, and Bohemian 
countries that he is reckoned the chief instrument of their sub- 
mission to Catholic doctrine. His Catechism was celebrated. 
When the Fathers of Trent assembled, Paul III. sent to them 
(1546-47); as his own theologians, the Jesuits, Laynez and Sal- 
meron, comparatively young men, by whose vast learning, 
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which the simplicity of their lives enhanced, the Council was 
guided in its momentous and admirable debates, especially on 
the subject of Faith and Justification. 

Yet a second St. Francis adorns this opening history, so 
fertile in marked and resolute characters. This was the Duke 
of Gandia, who represented the Borgias in Spain and was inti- 
mately acquainted with Charles V. By the total surrender 
of rank, honors, and estates, he made up for the scandal as- 
sociated with his family name, and his virtues entitled it to a 
place in the Calendar. He had, when a youth, seen Ignatius 
led to prison through the streets of Alcala. His own un- 
blemished piety was heightened by the lugubrious incident 
that befell him when conveying the remains of the Empress 
Isabella to their last resting-place. But he married happily, 
and it was not until his wife’s decease that he joined the Or- 
der. To him the Society owes its solid establishment in Spain. 
He was also the principal agent in founding the German Col- 
lege at Rome, and the celebrated Roman College itself, which 
is a university attended by many hundreds of students from 
every province in Christendom. St. Francis Borgia, to whom 
the Jesuits owe their chief seats of education, as well as those 
magnificent edifices, the’ Gesii and the Church of Sant’ Ig- 
nazio, became Third General of the Society on the death of 
Laynez, in 1565, and survived until 1572. 

One happiness, not always granted to eminent men, was in 
store for Ignatius—a biographer devoted yet well-informed and 
sincere, who had lived long on affectionate terms with him, 
and was perhaps the human being he loved best. Pedro Ribade- 
neira had been a page of Cardinal Allesandro Farnese, nephew 
of Paul III., and rah away from him to the house of the 
Jesuits. The lad’s youthful exploits brighten the record like 
a pleasant comedy; but he grew up to be a preacher of re- 
nown; he did much to win a footing for the Society in Flan- 
ders; and his portrait of the saint will always be a classic. 
Ribadeneira lived to see Ignatius publicly ranked among the 
Blessed by Paul V., in 1609. Thirteen years afterwards, on 
March 12, 1622, Pope Gregory XV. canonized Loyola, to- 
gether with Francis Xavier, the Spanish rustic Isidore, Philip 
Neri, and Teresa of Jesus. It was an emphatic testimony to 
the vicissitudes of a long war in which Catholic tradition, at 
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first nearly done to death, had risen to a new life and a fresh 
series of triumphs. 

But neither St. Ignatius nor his biographer can well have 
anticipated how the future would run. It was Calvin who, in 
his Jnstitutio (1552), fastened the name of Jesuit on this latest 
of religious Orders. And from the side of Calvin it has been 
most fiercely attacked. The French Huguenots, his immediate 
offspring, were put down; but their place was filled by St. 
Cyran, the Arnaulds, and the Jansenists; their spirit found 
its revenge in the Provincial Letters of Pascal, published ex- 
actly one hundred years after Ignatius had left the field. As 
missionaries, explorers, friends of the American Indians, found- 
ers of a Commonwealth in Paraguay, the Jesuits had faced 
every peril, shown a boundless daring, and a humanity as 
noble. In king’s houses, acting as royal confessors, they were 
not to be envied. They just escaped the charge, offered to 
Loyola, of the Portuguese Inquisition. Their success in con- 
troversy, their skill as teachers, which Bacon admired, could not 
fail to raise up- enemies outside the Church; their great in- 
fluence within it proved a danger to themselves. That England 
or Holland should regard them as born foes to the established 
religion, and treat them accordingly, was to be expected. But 
the blows which broke and. scattered their Society were dealt 
by Catholic Kings and Ministers in Portugal, Spain, France, 
and Austria. Their suppression was reluctantly signed by 
Clement XIV., in the Bull ‘‘ Dominus ac Redemptor,” which 
annulled the approbations of Paul III, Julius III., and the 
Council of Trent. They shared the fate of the Templars. The 
Great Company, said its adversaries, was at an end; the last 
of the Crusaders had seen its day. Yet a restoration was 
awaiting it; and in 1814, under Pius VII., a fresh cycle opened 
of labor, missions, teachings, trials, and persecutions, as if the 
Spiritual Exercises had been written yesterday, and the Society 
of Jesus, like the Church whose fortunes it had shared and so 
often advanced, could never die. 

















HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER X. 


NINE PARTS OF A MAN. 


Wet ASTLE STREET, Ardnagowan, climbs a steep hill 
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to the height on which the old castle frowns and is 
visible to the surrounding country-side. Ardna- 
gowan is a town on the two banks of a river, 
with a steep ascent to hills on either side. Some 
of the streets are so steep that you climb them by steps, three 
at a time. But Castle Street slopes more gradually than these. 

It is from the nature of the ascent a very dark street. 
The houses show three stories above the shop-fronts and have 
the usual dinginess of the houses in an old Irish country 
town. And Ardnagowan is very old, having been a Norman 
settlement, indeed, hundreds of years ago. 

For the same reason it presents some curious and interest- 
ing features. There are the ramparts, which were built to keep 
out the native Irish, the ramparts, fallen half in ruins now, 
with their look-out towers dropped away inside like an empty 
shell. There is the gable of a beautiful monastery church, 
built by those Normans who were very princes of church- 
builders, although a rapacious and marauding crew of free ad- 
venturers. Some features in the house. building, often hidden 
behind walls as dull and ugly as those of Castle Street, owe 
their existence also to the Norman settlement. For instance, 
the courtyards. A good many of those dingy houses look 
into ancient courtyards at the back, some of which have kept 
their ancient greenness and freshness; while others have be- 
come in time mere common rubbish heaps, and the houses 
which lie secluded beyond them abodes for the very poor. 

Number 43 was as dingy as any of its neighbors, dingier 
even, because the contents of its shop-windows did not brighten 
them up as did the wares in some of the others. There can 
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be few shops less inviting outwardly than a small tailor’s in a 
provincial town, which shows only bales of woolen stuff to 
tempt the passer-by. Perhaps Hugh Randal’s heart was not in 
his window-dressing; perhaps he had no desire to break 
through the traditions of the shop before it had been his. 
Anyhow the shop showed uninviting. 

It happened to bea bright fine morning of February when 
Lady Anne Chute and Mrs. Massey came in at the low-fronted 
door of the shop. They had driven over and had left their 
carriage round .the corner, at the foot of the steep, narrow 
street, so that the master of the shop, who was measuring 
tweed with a yard measure by the long counter, had no warn- 
ing of the approach of the ladies till they came in. 

Mount Shandon was far enough away from Ardnagowan for 
Lady Anne to be unknown in the town. She had to stoop as 
she entered the shop, and when she had entered she looked 
too tall and too big for the narrow and low place. © 

As she came in Hugh Randal glanced round and then 
flushed with wonder and delight. She was like the goddess of 
spring in the dark shop. She was wearing a long cloak of pale 
lavender cloth and she had a bunch of daffodils in her hand. 
Her wide hat of straw that matched the color of her cloak 
was trimmed with white and purple lilac. He dropped his 
yard measure and went forward to meet her. For the moment 
he saw only her, though as his eyes traveled on he was con- 
scious that there was another lady with her. 

He set chairs-for the two, and then stood by them with 
his head bent, waiting for what they might say. Mrs. Massey, 
glancing at him with interest, said to herself that he was the 
very antithesis of the tailor who was a ninth part of a man. 
Ironies of fate amused her with a rueful amusement; and this 
was one of them, that this slender, bright young man, with the 
eager eyes under the brown hair, should be a tailor, a tailor 
of all things! She remembered ‘‘the great Mel” of “ Evan 
Harrington” and it did not console her. The magnificence of 
“the great Mel” was an artificial, a conventional, town-bred 
magnificence, while this young man breathed of the open air 
and the country green. 

The close shop had the oily smell of new woolens. There 
was a mirror on one wall. At the further end there was a 
square half-glass enclosure for fitting purposes. Down the 
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middle of the shop ran the counter and behind it were the 
open shelves filled in with bales of cloth. Close by where 
they were sitting was a little glass-enclosed office. Glancing 
casually towards it Mrs. Massey caught a glimpse within its 
darkness of a pale anemic-looking girl. She had an open ac- 
count-book on the desk before her, but upon it was lying, 
doubled up, a penny novelette. The girl was glancing below 
the guillotine-like square, where she received money and 
handed out bills, with eager interest at Lady Anne. 

“Ah,” Mrs. Massey said to herself, “the fiancée/ And 
a penny novelette! So he has not persuaded her to take an 
interest in Mr. Yeat’s poetry.” 

There was a canary singing shrilly somewhere out of sight. 
For the rest, the air of the shop was oppressive, laden with 
the minute particles of woolen stuff, smelling of oil. 

The young man stood inclining his charming head. He did 
not say a word, but waited for these visitors from another 
world to speak first. 

“‘T should have shrieked,’’ Mrs. Massey said to herself, “ if 
he had said: ‘And what, Madam, can I have’ the pleasure of 
showing you?’ I am so grateful that he did not.” 

She was glad that Lady Anne had negatived her proposal 
that they should become acquainted for themselves with what 
manner of man Mother Patrick’s paragon was by ordering a 
coat and skirt. To be sure it wouldn’t fit; but Lady Anne 
could hand it over to her maid. 

“IT couldn’t do that,” Lady Anne had said. “I should 
have to wear it if he made it. That is if he was to be com- 
ing and going. He might see it on Ellison, and how horrible 
that would be!” 

‘* And to be sure it would be a ridiculous misfit for Elli- 
son. Very well, then, Donna Quixote, plunge straight into 
the matter, in medias res, as the newspapers say.” 

“TI shall know as soon as I see him, if he is the right kind 
of person,” Lady Anne had said confidently. 

““You are Mr. Randal?” she asked him now sweetly. 

“Yes; I am Hugh Randal.” 

“Dear me, he doesn’t say even ‘Madam,’” Mrs. Massey 
smiled to herself. ‘‘ What an absurd young man to conduct a 
tailor’s business! Where can he have learned it?” 

“Mother Patrick, of the Point Convent, has been talking to 
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me about you, or rather talking to my friend, Mrs. Massey. 
I am Lady Anne Chute. Perhaps you have heard of me. I 
have been trying to do something for my tenants.” 

“I have seen some of the Mount Shandon work.” 

His voice was eager and yet quiet. The soft brogue 
seemed to go with it wonderfully well. 

“I expect he thinks we’re glorified commercial travelers,” 
Mrs. Massey thought, laughing silently to herself, ‘‘and that 
Anne has put on her allurements to get him as a customer 
for the Mount Shandon tweeds and friezes. I hope she'll be 
quick about enlightening him. I can’t stand this place much 
longer.” 

The swing-door opened, and a good-looking, vulgar young 
man came in. He had golden hair and a golden beard, ruddy 
cheeks, and blue eyes. He stared at the ladies; then his gaze 
transferred itself to Hugh Randal. There was something vul- 
garly chaffing in his expression. 

‘‘There’s a crease in the back of this coat that destroys 
my figure entirely,” he said. ‘‘Were you thinking that I 
wanted tucks in it? If more convenient I can call at another 
time. I had no idea you’d be engaged.” 

“You can call another time or you can see the fitter now,” 
Hugh Randall said with an air of patient dignity. “If you 
will go into the fitting-room I will call down Mr. Allen.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the other jauntily. ‘I'll look 
in later. I want you to see the fitting. I’m sure I’m sorry 
I disturbed you. Well, so long!” 

He disappeared through the swing door, sending back as 
he went lingering glances at Lady Anne. Impertinent fellow! 
How dared he stare! Mrs. Massey thought with half-humor- 
ous indignation. She had no idea that if the china-pots ven- 
tured out into the crowded stream with those of common clay 
they should be exempt from collisions, confusions. 

“Perhaps, if you wish to speak to me, Lady Anne, you and 
Mrs. Massey would not mind coming this way. There may 
be interruptions here at any moment,” 

“It ought to have been ‘Your Ladyship and the other 
lady,’”” Mrs. Massey thought as she got up and followed the 


young man down the narrow passage between the counter and 
the wall where they had to walk single file. 
At the end of the shop he opened a door, half of which 
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was muffled glass, and stood back to allow the ladies to pre- 
ceed him. They stepped into an old courtyard. Another 
house faced them where they stood. There was a covered 
balcony and a flight of steps up to an open door. The bal- 
cony was covered with a creeper that was still leafless, 
although it showed buds The same creeper ran over a trellis 
and covered the two side walls of the courtyard. There were 
seats in the courtyard, a couple of large green tubs had shrubs 
in them. There was a pigeon-cote on the wall, on the top of 
which some pigeons were sunning themselves. 

“Will you come into the house, or would you prefer to sit 
here?” Hugh Randal asked. “It’s a beautiful morning for 
the time of year.” 

‘‘Oh, here, here,” Mrs. Massey answered for both, sitting 
down as she said it on one of the green benches. 

But she was not allowed to stay there. With a murmured 
protestation Hugh Randal disappeared into the house and 
brought out a wicker chair with a soft cushion in it. A little 
girl followed him with a similar chair for Lady Anne. She 
had a pale face of the purest oval and silky dark ringlets fell 
about it as she stooped. “Thank you, Eily dear,” Hugh 
Randal said, as he took the chair from her and set it for 
Lady Anne. 

There was a clattering of sparrows in the creeper. The 
canary resumed his shrill singing in the veranda. An old 
sheep-dog came limping down the steps and rubbed himself 
insinuatingly against his master before he lay down beside 
him. 
““Won’t you sit?’ Lady Anne asked, smiling up at the 
young man. “It is to be quite a long conversation. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Randal, my friends think that I should 
have a man, a man of business, to help me about my indus- 
tries. They have persuaded me to agree with them. I have 
been pretty sure of my own business faculties, but—” 

“They are quite right,” he said with unexpected bluntness. 
“The industries would be the better for a few plain business 
heads. You see, Lady Anne, the fine ladies and gentlemen 
who take up those things, they mess it for want of business 
knowledge. How could they have it? The industries must 
rest on a business basis. We can’t take sentiment into con- 
sideration.” 
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He spoke almost harshly, but. Lady Anne was not of- 
fended. As for Mrs. Massey, she was delighted. She had 
often said the same thing and had not been taken seriously. 

“The worst of it,” she put in plaintively, “is that when 
we try to do any good in the world we are still only fine 
ladies and gentlemen; and we mess it, as you put it very 
clearly.” 

He flashed a sudden bright smile at her which altered the 
whole expression of his face. 

“TI ask your pardon for my plain speaking,” he said. 
“ And—I didn’t mean you, Mrs. Massey. I have often heard 
of you. Mother Patrick has a great opinion of you.” 

“And I am flattered at Mother Patrick’s great opinion,” 
she said, ‘“‘I have a great opinion of her.” 

“Not to detain you too long, Mr. Randal,” went on Lady 
Anne, “ Mother Patrick thought that you might be willing to 
become my man of business. What do you think?” 

He looked at her for a moment in silence. Then he 


spoke: 

“Mother Patrick perhaps told you that I had duties, obli- 
gations.” ‘ 

“She said that you had felt yourself bound to carry on 


” 


your father’s business, but—” she hesitated a moment— “she 
thought your abilities were thrown away here. Is there no 
one who would carry on the business for you? I could offer 
you a salary of five hundred a year.” 

“Five hundred a year,” he repeated, contracting his thin 
brows. 

“Five hundred pounds, my dear Anne!” Mrs. Massey said 
to herself. ‘“‘Three hundred would have been quite enough; 
oh, Donna Quixote!” 

“I should have to do a good deal for you, Lady Anne,” 
he went on, “‘to be worth five hundred pounds a year.” 

“There will be a great deal for you to do,” she said sweetly. 
“If you had not the love for the work I should not hope 
that you could do it. It .has been extending in so many 
directions; I have known that it was beyond me for some 
time. Mother Patrick thought you would bring the love to it 
and the sympathy as well as the knowledge.” 

“Mother Patrick was right,” he said. ‘“ But, you offer me 
too much. What room is there for love with a salary of five 
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hundred pounds? Three hundred will be ample. There will 
be expenses when I travel, for I suppose I shall have to 
travel?” 

“A Don to the Donna!” Mrs. Massey thought, with her 
sense of hidden amusement. 

“You will be worth more than five hundred pounds to 
me.” 

‘‘Let me prove it before you give it to me. Bigs salaries 
hamper enterprises. May I consult my mother, Lady Anne? 
The business is really hers.” 

“You can allow her the extra two hundred.” 

“And”—he waived the question of the salary—‘‘it is a 
long drive from Mount Shandon to Ardnagowan and back 
again. My mother would wish to offer you some refresh- 
ments.” 

‘‘If you please,” put in Mrs. Massey before Lady Anne 
could decline if she had been minded to. 

‘‘He is odd and unusual,’”’ she said as soon as he was out 
of hearing, “‘and so is this place, and so is the Madonna-like 
little girl with the drooping ringlets. I want so much to see 
what they will give us. What will you take in gloves that it 
isn’t seedy cake and atrocious sherry ?” 

“If it is, you will have to pretend to enjoy it, Ida. We 
can’t hurt their feelings. Now that you remind me of it, I’m 
horribly hungry. I believe I can eat even seedy cake.” 

The ringletted little girl brought a tray in a few minutes 
and set it on the green-painted iron table in front of them. 
The tray was covered with a fine damask napkin—somewhat 
the worse for wear. It contained a home-made loaf and a 
pat of honey-colored butter, a glass dish of jam, home-made 
also, a china jug of milk, and a couple of glasses. The glass 
and china were sparklingly clean; there were little serviettes 
for the use of the two ladies. 

‘‘Ah, this is charming, simple and charming!”’ said Mrs. 
Massey, forgetting to be amused. ‘It couldn’t be served with 
more refinement. I wonder what the mother is like—and the 
room he has gone into. Can’t you picture it? A round 
mahogany table with the little girl’s school-prizes on it like 
the spokes of a wheel. A gilt clock under a glass-shade. A 
glass-shade of artificial flowers in the middle of the. table. 
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Shavings in the grate and flimsy chairs with white knitted 
antimacassars. 

But there were none of these things in the room to which 
presently they were conducted, Hugh Randal apologizing that 
they must come to his mother, who was almost crippled with 
rheumatism and had one of her bad days. 

The room, on the contrary, was furnished with good, 
rather heavy, furniture, the chairs and sofa covered in old 
chintz which had faded through many washings, but was still 
beautiful. There were a couple of oil paintings on the wall, 
family portraits apparently, and some colored prints which 
looked genuine. The floor had a clean white drugget on, and 
there was not an antimacassar to be seen. 

The mother with her placid, fresh.colored face and peace- 
ful brown eyes matched the restfulness of the room. Her 
gracious manners had the happy escape from servility which 
one knows in the manners of Irish country people. She was 
kindly anxious lest the ladies should have been chilled in the 
courtyard, hoped they had been able to eat something, begged 
them to sit by the little bright fire, because February fair- 
ness was often tréacherous, the ground being damp. 

She was willing that her son should accept Lady Anne’s 
offer. 

“‘Sure he hadn’t his heart in the shop, though he was will- 
ing to do it for us,” she said. ‘‘ And he has a good man who 
will carry it on for him. Indeed, my lady, I can give you a 
good pumenenet of him, although perhaps I shouldn’t talk about 
my own.’ 

“It was all perfect,” Mrs. Massey conceded afterwards ; 
and the young man is amazingly like a gentleman. He doesn’t 
quite know what to do with his feet and hands. But, to be 
sure, that’s to be expected.” 

“Was he awkward?” Lady Anne asked. “I didn’t notice. 
I’m sure he will do. How unexpected it all was! I wonder 
what the young man with the golden beard will say when he 
finds that he cannot have his fitting superintended after all!” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A GREAT LADY. 


A month later Lady Anne was in Dublin with Mrs. Mas- 
sey, having left Hugh Randal in charge of her concerns. 

It was with some reluctance that she had consented to this 
holiday. Her idea of a holiday, she had said, was to be doing 
the work she liked; which remark excited Mrs. Massey’s de- 
rision. 

“Say that when you’re forty,” she answered, ‘“‘and I’ll 
applaud you. There’s nothing like congenial occupation for 
keeping the middle-aged woman young and happy. I remem- 
ber when I took up card-playing as a refuge against a dull 
old age, but it’s a worrying kind of diversion at best—not in 
it with honest work. But at your age, Anne, one doesn’t sing 
the praises of work.” 

“Am I to go right through this Castle season, while the 
daffodils are dancing on the lawn at Mount Shandon and the 
birds are shouting their love songs? Right up to the late 
Easter ?”’ 

“You are to do that and more, Anne, for when Easter 
finishes the Castle season I am going to take you abroad.” 

“‘T shan’t go.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. You ought to have been made to take 
the Grand Tour, like the smart young men of long ago. You 
are a rustic, Anne. Think of never having seen the world at 
twenty-five years old, and you a great heiress! Genoa, Flo- 
rence, Venice, Rome! Don’t the names fire your imagination ? 
I could not go back there, Anne, with anybody but you. But 
I shall like to go with you. Going with you I shall forget 
that I am a lonely invalid, tied for many days of the year to 
my sofa. I shall be able to endure my memories. Indeed, it 
will be sweet to go back. I have been too long without cour- 
age to revisit my sacred places.” : 

It was so seldom that Mrs. Massey was in the mood to 
talk of her sorrows that Lady Anne scarcely dared breath lest 
she should. hurt her. But in a second the mood was gone. 

“Let us take Miss Chevenix,” she said quite gaily, “and 
our maids, lest we be taken for American tourists. Do you 
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suppose Lord Dunlaverock would consent to squire us? Not 
that we should need him. My Kate is up to the tricks of all 
the couriers and hotel-keepers in Europe. Why, I am de- 
lighted to be going!” 

“So am I, if you are,” Lady Anne said. ‘“ But—how long 
will you keep me away?” 

“Three months. After that the mosquitoes and the tour- 
ists will come in clouds.” 

“What will be happening at Mount Shandon ?”’ 

“You will go home to find the factory working and a big 
stretch of the bog become fat, arable land. Oh, you needn’t 
think you can’t be done without! You’ve given this young 
man plenary powers. I believe he’d have asked for them if 
you hadn’t given them. I will say that he is admirable; he 
works like a madman, only with more method.” 

“He is coming this evening to let me know about the 
London shop.” 

“My dear Anne, this evening? Have you forgotten that 
you are to be presented to his Majesty’s representative to- 
night ?” 

“TI have not forgotten.” 

“If you were anybody but Anne Chute you would be ly- 
ing down, resting for the great event of the night. Do you 
know that the secret of perpetual beauty is to lie in bed one 
day out of seven, living only on hot milk and thinking of 
nothing ?”’ 

“It doesn’t interest me, since I have no beauty. But I 
couldn’t do it if it was to make me like Helen of Troy. How 
could one think of nothing?” 

“A great many people get through life very comfortably 
thinking of nothing. Why don’t you sit down? You're not 
going out again?” 

“I promised Miss Arlington to run out .with her in her 
motor car to see the Dun Emer industries. I shall be back 


by six o’clock. Meanwhile you are to rest.” 

** You'll have a red nose and a tousled head. Think of all 
the frights his Excellency has to kiss, and spare him and 
yourself!” 

Lady Anne laughed. She was accustomed to her friend’s 
uncomplimentary speeches. She stooped and kissed her on the 
soft fair cheek, still charming despite sorrow and sickness. 
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“It is a pity that you are not the débutante instead of me,” 
she said. ‘‘Now, sleep if you can, I’ve tucked your rug in 
comfortably. Barring accident I’ll be back by six.” 

‘‘ Heaven forgive me!’’ Mrs. Massey said aloud as she went 
out—there was no one to hear her except Lady Anne’s French 
bull-dog, who had accompanied his mistress to Dublin. ‘‘ Hea- 
ven forgive me for the things I say to her, my beautiful, big 
Anne. She’s plain and beautiful, yes; not a bit like you, Pip- 
pip; I am not talking about you, you conceited dog! You're 
hideous and beautiful, and that makes all the difference.” 

Lady Anne was in by six o'clock, bringing an air of the 
country freshness and life with her. 

‘““My dear Anne,” said Mrs. Massey, looking up at her. 
“TI shall call you the Big Wind, you positively create a draught 
in the room. The man’s waiting to do your hair. Poor 
wretch, he has to do twenty heads after yours. Fancy having 
to please twenty women!” 

“T’d better go,’’ Lady Anne said, not noticing these re» 
marks. ‘‘Mr. Randal will probably be here by seven. I can 
be dressed by then.” 

“You'll frighten the young man out of his life. You don’t 
forget, I suppose, that Sir Richard March and his two girls and 
young Pulteney and my godson, Godfrey Rackhan—I always 
say it ought to be Rackrent—are dining here en grande tenue ; 
and that dinner must be over by ten if we’re to reach the 
Castle to-night ?” 

“Ts it likely I should forget ?” 

About ten minutes to seven Mr. Hugh Randal was an- 
nounced. Mrs. Massey was just about to go upstairs to make 
her toilette when he came in. She greeted him with a cordi- 
ality which amazed and amused herself. 

“Tf you will take a chair, Mr. Randal,” she said kindly, 
“Lady Anne will be down in a few minutes. She told me she 
was expecting you. And how is everything going on?” 

“Quite satisfactorily,” he said. “I have heard of a good 
opening. Why should not the War Office place some of its 
contracts with us? I believe it will as soon as we get things 
into order. I have almost an assurance from—’” he mentioned 
a prominent official’s name—“ that they will.” 

“Ah! Lady Anne will be enchanted. I am only afraid 
that we may make a Liverpool or Manchester of Mount Shan- 
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don. Don't let us become too much of a commercial success. 
There, am not I illogical? Perhaps it’s*envy of Mount Shan- 
don’s superior good luck. Please excuse me, Mr. Randal, I 
have to go. We make our bow to the Lord Lieutenant to- 
night, and my maid is waiting for me.” 

She left him standing by the mantel-piece, holding his soft 
hat in his hand. He was. dressed carelessly in rough home- 
spuns, but they became him, and apparently he had made a 
slight toilet, for the stains of travel were removed. He looked 
clean, alert, bright-eyed, as Mrs. Massey glanced back at him 
before closing the door. 

“He’s a bit of a problem,” she said to herself as she went 
up the stairs. ‘‘It’s difficult to know howtotreat him. There 
was yourself, Ida Massey, you couldn’t have been warmer to 
him if he had been that rapscallion, your godson. That’s the 
worst of having for a business man a young man who is the 
proprietor of a small tailor’s shop in a country town, yet car- 
ries Mr. Yeat’s poetry in his pocket.” 

He was not many minutes alone. He heard the door open 
and glanced towards it; then advanced a step or two. He had 
never before seenta lady in court dress, or in any but the 
simplest evening dress. Instinctively he put his hand up as 
though to shade his eyes. 

Lady Anne swept towards him, the glimmering glories of 
her train following her. She had dropped it from her arm as 
she came in and now it spread out its sheeny lustre far be- 
hind her. She was in white, her presentation dress, but there 
was a faint line of gold in the train. About her neck were 
the large moony pearls which were among the most precious 
of her family jewels. A string of pearls wound in and out 
among the ostrich feathers in her dark hair. Other strings went 
one after the other down her bodice, making her a stomacher 
of the jewels. Her beautiful arms were clasped with pearl 
bracelets. There were pearls in the knots of ribbon and pre- 
cious lace at her shoulders. 

She was magnificent in her fine feathers, so magnificent 
that Hugh Randal looked at her in a dazzled way. 

“You see the world has dragged me into its net,” she 
said. ‘‘I was very well content with Mount Shandon. But 
Mrs. Massey would have it that I was not fulfilling the duties 
of my state in life. So I go to Court. Now, sit down and 


’ 
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tell me everything. We shall be undisturbed for the next hour 
at least. First about the South Audley Street shop.” 

“It will be possible to buy the lease. I don’t think we 
ought to let it go. I have the letters about it.” 

He took a pocket-book from an inner pocket, opened it, pro- 
duced some letters and smoothed them out, holding them to- 
wards the light. She had taken a chair quite close to his, and 
as he explained the contents of the letters she Jeant towards 
him, thinking only of the things that interested her. Her laces 
almost touched him. He could see the pearls rise and fall on 
her bosom. She was like a goddess condescending to some 
poor mortal, so frank, so fair, so kind. 

“You must have given yourself no rest,” she said reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Why, you only left Mount Shandon two days ago.” 

He had an impulse to answer that he could not feel fa- 
tigued in her service, but shyness restrained him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, since that day when Lady Anne had come into the 
shop, he had thought a deal about her. He had talked a deal 
about her so long as he was near that most patient and sym- 
pathetic listener, Mary Hyland, the girl he had left behind 
him in Ardnagowan. All that day after the wonderful vision 
he had talked to Mary about it, leaning into the little dark 
office through the guillotine window with his hands rumpling 
up his hair. Mary had understood and had sympathized. 
She had often been called on for understanding and sympathy 
before, and had given the latter without being able to give 
the former. Hugh Randal had not discovered the lack She 
had looked so gently at him out of her fond, true gray eyes 
while he read to her ‘‘The Man that Dreamed of Fairyland” 
and “The Folk of the Air” and “ The Lake Island of Inis- 
free,’ that he had been satisfied. 

But Lady Anne was something she could understand. So 
that was how in real life the Ladies Elaine and Isoult of her 
novelettes looked! She had not been satisfied with the wil- 
lowy and elongated damsels she had seen in the pictures. So 
that was how they looked in real life! No wonder the lords 
and dukes and baronets were so infatuated about them ! 

For the first time Mary’s fairy-stories really and truly lived 
for her. Lady Anne had paused by the window as she left 
the shop and had spoken to her kindly, making Mary her 
slave for life. Hugh’s raptures on the subject afterwards only 
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seemed to make her own thoughts articulate. She nodded her 
assent with ardent eyes, and if she had not been inarticulate 
by nature she would have added extravagances of her own. 
As for being jealous of those raptures, it was the last thing in 
the world Mary would have thought of. And indeed there 
was no cause for jealousy about the young man’s attitude, 
which was an idealized loyalty. So might the subject of a 
beautiful and gracious queen have felt towards her; and allow- 
ing for the difference, the essential difference in temperament 
and sex, Mary felt pretty well as Hugh felt. 

To be sure he had seen Lady Anne many times since 
Mary had, and his devotion had increased with every meeting. 
She was too far above him to affect him, at least consciously, 
as a woman affects a man. That was a presumption out of 
sight for Hugh Randal. Even on this occasion, when her 
beauty was so near him, when the scent of her hair and her 
wonderful garments floated out and seemed to cling to him, 
she was a goddess and not a woman. The moony lustre of 
her pearls made him think of the moon, but he did not go 
on to think of Endymion. 

Nothing in all ‘his life had so stirred and awakened the 
latent poetry in him before. He had known Mary Hyland 
from childhood. He had always been so familiar with her 
looks that he could hardly have told if she was plain or pretty. 
As a matter of fact, she was sallow, with a longish nose and 
pale lips and limp, soft light hair. Insignificant, most peo- 
ple would have called her who had not noticed, or had no 
feeling for, the beauty of her unworldly eyes. 

Hugh had always been so fond of her, in a way so de- 
pendent on her, that it had been easy for him to become her 
lover. If his love for her did not rise to the exacting ideals 
of his poetry, well, perhaps it was a better kind of love; and 
the other did not occur often, he was sure, in the humdrum, 
middle-class life amid which he had grown up. It would be 
strange if he did not love Mary, seeing the greatness of her 
simple belief in, and admiration for, him. 

The clock on the mantel-piece struck eight. How the time 
had flown! He must go. 

“TI will write whatever remains to be said, Lady Anne,” 
he was putting his papers away hastily, ‘“‘and you will be 
home at Easter?” ; 
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“The week before Easter. I long to see how things have 
been getting on.” 

““We shall do our best to be well advanced with all the 
work.” 

He stood up to go. 

“Won’t you dine with us?” said Lady Anne. ‘“ We shall 
have to leave you immediately after dinner, if you will excuse 
that. Your clothes? Oh, well, we shali all know that you 
are a traveler, and excuse you.” 

He had not as a matter of fact been thinking particularly : 
about his clothes. He had only a very hazy idea of the 
world where dressing for dinner is a law as inexorable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. His clothes were very good 
clothes, so far as he knew. He had been feeling rough, un- 
couth, a clod-hopper, at intervals during that hour with Lady 
Anne, but he would have felt so if he were clad in the finest 
garments that ever came out of Savile Row. 

He hesitated. 

“Pray, stay,” Lady Anne said kindly. ‘“ You don’t know 
any one in Dublin, do you? I thought not. Then you must 
‘stay.” 

Mrs. Massey came in in gray poplin and Mechlin lace. 
She glanced at Hugh Randal half-inquiringly. 

“Mr. Randal will dine with us,” Lady Anne said. 

“Oh, I am very glad,” Mrs. Massey answered, and felt 
that the speech sounded halting and insincere. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PATIENT LOVER. 


It made things conceivably easier for Hugh Randal in his 
homespuns that the other male guests were in court dress, and 
the difference between them less marked than if they had 
been in ordinary evening attire—that is, if he had thought 
about it at all, which was unlikely enough. 

The others of the party were too well-bred to show sur- 
prise at their fellow-guest, and perhaps his presence there 
scandalized no one so much as the servants. He committed no 
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very startling solecisms, and he was engaged kindly in conversa- 
tion by Sir John March, the elderly Judge who had been the 
late Lord Shandon’s friend, and had the manner towards Lady 
Anne of a father to a much-loved and rather spoiled daugh- 
ter. 

The conversation fell into quartets. The Judge and Hugh 
Randal, Mrs. Massey and Lady Anne; the Judge’s daughters 
and the two young men were chattering gaily of the things 
_proper to their thoughtless youth. 

Hugh Randal would have been quite content to be silent 
and listen; but the Judge, who had been looking at him from 
under his heavy brows in an interested way, found out that he 
had things to say, and would have them said. ° 

To be sure the rough clothes. showed oddly among the 
velvet suits side by side with the chiffons and silks and laces. 
No one was conscious of the oddity, apparently, unless it 
might be the family butler, who had been lent with the house 
to Mrs. Massey, and now wore a grieved and anxious expres- 
sion. The amusement Mrs. Massey derived from Dignam’s 
face consoled her for much. 

“My dear Anne,” she began, as soon as they were alone 
in the carriage, “what did you mean by asking that young 
man to dine with us? He ought to have had his dinner 
downstairs, in the housekeeper’s room, if you objected to the 
servants’ hall. But, indeed, sandwiches and wine in the morn- 
ing room would have met all the requirements of the case.” 

“‘T was thinking how very well he acquitted himself,” Lady 
Anne said; she was accustomed to take her triend’s ratings un- 
seriously. ‘“‘Sir John found him most intelligent. He con- 
gratulated me warmly on such a find.” 

“They were all thinking you as mad as a hatter for asking 
them to sit down with him. To be sure Godfrey didn’t dare 
raise his eyebrows, he knew I was watching him, but he raised 
them in his own mind. And those March girls. They did 
look at each other. I don’t suppose Sir John thought his 
daughters ought to have been asked to meet this young man 
on equal terms. I don’t think young Pulteney minded so 
much, being from London. They’re not half so particular in 
London.” 

“They have more sense.” 

“Don’t ask people at Mount Shandon to meet Mr. Hugh 
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Randal in a frieze suit at dinner. There are limits to what 
the county will stand, even from you.” 

“Tf J don’t object, I don’t see how anybody else could.” 

‘“‘Ah, there speaks the family pride! You are really 
prouder than any of us.” 

“ But not in such little ways.” 

“No; I acknowledge there is nothing very little about you. 
Still, it might be kinder perhaps—” 

She did not finish the speech, but sat silent for a moment. 
By this time they were in the long queue of carriages extend- 
ing down Darns Street, waiting their turn for admittance to 
the Lower Castle Yard. © 

“The poor fellow,’ she went on then. “He is really very 
well-behaved. I should have. boxed Godfrey’s ears if he had 
éven twitched an eyebrow. I wonder if Dignam will give 
notice. It would be very awkward, considering we have only 
a loan of him. Lady Bulteel would not be obliged.” 

‘‘Dignam! Why should Dignam give notice?” 

Mrs. Massey leant back in the carriage and was momentar- 
ily inarticulate. When she had recovered herself she said in a 
voice from which the laughter was dying away: 

‘IT shall remember Dignam’s face till I die. More in sor- 
row than in anger it looked. Your protegé cut up his asparagus 
with a knife and fork. I believe he managed to eat some 
of the stringy part. If he’d been a woman he would have 
watched to see how the others did it. I thought Dignam 
would have fainted.” 

“I don’t think Dignam’s feelings need be considered. 
And what does it matter how he eats asparagus?” 

“Don’t put him where others will notice it.” 

“Oh, he’ll learn quickly. And I can’t be expected to let 
him go unfed from Mount Shandon if I should happen to 
have some of the neighbor’s dining with me. I expect he'll 
get a dress-suit in time.” 

“He may even make it.” 

I don’t think I shall give him time for that,” said 
Lany Anne in a slightly nettled tone. 

After all, her attitude towards Hugh Randal received its 
final seal and confirmation when during Easter week Dunlave- 
rock ran over to see Anne before she should be carried off by 
Mrs. Massey to Italy. At the first meeting with the young 
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man he was silent and reserved. At the next he talked to 
him. The third time he showed pleasure at hearing that he 
was to dine with them. Mrs. Massey happened to be present 
and Lady Anne could not resist turning and smiling at her. 
Mrs. Massey shrugged her shoulders and lifted her eyebrows. 
It did not make Anne’s treatment of the young man more 
reasonable that Dunlaverock was as mad as she. 

They had bought the lease of the South Audley Street 
shop. The preparations for opening it entailed many flying 
visits on the part of Hugh Randal to London. They hoped to 
open in June, while the season was yet in full swing. 

“Will you be able to do it all?” Lady Anne asked. “I 
don’t feel quite easy in my mind about going away and leav- 
ing it all to you.” 

“It will be done; you may be sure of it, Lady Anne,” 
he answered confidently. They were on the sheltered lawn in 
front of the house. Lady Anne had sat down on a seat cut 
in a box hedge. Hugh Randal was standing by the fountain, 
which flung high its rainbowed waters to fall in showers on 
the gold fish in the basin. 

She smiled at him. 

“I am sure of it,” she said. ‘It was a good hour in which 
Mother Patrick sent me to look for you. And that reminds 
me—have you found a person to take charge of the shop when 
it is opened ?” 

He hesitated a moment. The flush of gratification which 
her praise had called up still lingered in his cheek. 

‘‘Must we have a woman?” she asked. “Is it possible to 
find one with a hundredth part of your knowledge and devo- 
tion to the work ?” 

“‘I was about to speak to you about that, Lady ines. 
You remember Miss Hyland? You saw her the day you 
came to Castle Street.” 

“I remember her perfectly.” 

“The life there does not suit her. Now that I am no 
longer there, there is no one to cal] her out into the country 
and the fine weather. She is, in short, fretting.. She has an 
entire devotion to your Ladyship, and she will make a good 
woman of business. Will you let her manage the shop? She 
will do the utmost that in her lies to please you.” 

“On so little provocation? Why, I only saw her once.” 
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““What does it matter?” His thoughts went swiftly to him 
in the “Hand and Soul,” of Dante Rossetti, who grew faint in 
sight of sunsets and stately persons. He had been used to 
laugh at Mary’s unliterary reading; yet much knowledge of 
her character had told him that she brought something to the 
reading which was not there. Some glamor from her own eyes 
was shed on the preposterous creatures of the poor literary 
hack who turned out the stories which she read so greedily. 
“Mary adores you. There is nothing she would not do to 
please you, Lady Anne.” 

“But—is it not too great a sacrifice? There are only ten 
miles between Mount Shandon and Ardnagowan. There are 
many hundreds between Mount Shandon and South Audley 
Street.” 

“T -should not have much business in Ardnagowan. My 
mother has made up her mind to sell the shop to Allen, the 
man who is now managing for us. At her age she finds the 
place dull without a son coming and going. She wants to be 
nearer to me. So Mary would have to go back to her parents 
or to strangers, for she will not stay with the new owner. I 
shall come and go a good deal between Mount Shandon and 
South Audley Street once the business is established.” 

“T see,” Lady Anne looked at him benevolently. She had 
as great a desire as ever had any young woman, in whose 
hands great power has been placed, to play Providence to her 
humbler fellow-creatures. Why should they not marry soon? 
To be sure she could not spare Hugh Randal. But presently 
she would give them a house on the estate. She would build 
one specially for them. They could be near her, those two so 
devoted to her. Devotion was as delightfu] a thing to her as 
though she had not had it all her life long. 

“Where did you think of establishing your mother?” she 
asked. 

“TI have found nothing very suitable. There is that cot- 
tage on the glebe-land at Drumcliff. The rooms are rather 
dark and it smells damp. There is so little choice.” 

“Why not the chdlet?” she asked. ‘‘To be sure I havea 
scheme for part of it. I want some friends of Miss Chevenix’s 
to come and live there till they die. They are poor ladies; 
there will always be poor ladies to take their places as they 
go. I mean to endow it. But the chd/et divides very com- 
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fortably in half. There are two entrances. There is only to 
lock a door or two in the inside of the house to make two 
‘ houses.” 

“It would be delightful, Lady Anne, but I never dared to 
think of such. a thing for my mother. The chélet has been 
lived in always by some member of the family.” 

“Maiden aunts and cousins. I have none who would come 
except Miss Chevenix, and I can’t spare her. Later, when the 
bog is all reclaimed, and we have built houses there, your 
mother might move if she chose.” 

Lord Dunlaverock and Colonel Leonard came taba them 
across the grass. They had been to a distant horse-fair which 
was one of the events of the year in those parts. Hard on 
their heels followed a rout of young Osbornes. The boys who 
had been Lady Anne’s playmates were now scattered, one ad- 
ministering English justice in the Punjab, another building 
bridges in Burma. But there were half a dozen younger ones, 
of whom the boys were at school, except the one who now 
accompanied his pink-cheeked, soft-voiced sisters, Robin, a 
naval cadet from the Britannia. 

Amid the cohfusion of the greetings, for the Rectory folk 
were as much at home at Mount Shandon as ever Anne had 
been at the Rectory in her childish days, Hugh Randal quietly 
disappeared. It was pay day at the works of the factory, and 
by the time he got there the wives of the workmen, their 
heads hooded in shawls, would be waiting for the weekly wage 
that was to be turned into flour and meal and tea and sugar 
at the grocer’s shop that had sprung up, with extraordinary 
prevision of business to come, not far from the site of the 
factory. 

Colonel Leonard, who had not altogether approved of find- 
ing Lady Anne chatting to her foreman, as the Colonel called 
him, with such an air of friendliness, could not but acknowl- 
edge that the young man did not force his society where it 
was not wanted. He had heard from young Rackhan of the 
occasion on which the “ foreman” had dined with Lady Anne’s 
guests. It reminded the Colonel of a visit he had paid to an 
English Radical peer, when the son of a blacksmith—who was 
a much greater man than the peer, although Colonel Leonard 
did not know it—had not only come to lunch, but had been 
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treated as a person of importance. The memory made the 
Colonel tremble with indignation to this day. 

It annoyed him when Dunlaverock, discovering Hugh Ran- 
dal’s absence, openly regretted it. 

‘Why did the fellow vanish like that?” he asked. ‘ There 
were so many things I wanted to ask him about. I suppose 
I shall have to stroll over to the factory later on and smoke 
a pipe with him.” 

It annoyed the Colonel excessively. The idea of Lord 
Dunlaverock smoking a pipe with a man who had a small 
tailor’s shop in Ardnagowan! The Colonel could have done 
it, but not on terms of equality; that was the difference. He 
had once seen in an English village the squire, who was the 
grandson of two Dukes, smoking a friendly pipe with the agri- 
cultural laborers whom he had captained in a cricket-match that 
same afternoon. Leaning against a whitewashed wall, too, like 
any yokel, listening to the stories of the new policeman, who 
was a traveled man. It was a condescension the Colonel could 
not have emulated. Not, to be sure, that it implied any real 
equality, but only the friendliness of the feudal lord established © 
time out of mind tothe humble neighbors and dependents, who 
had time out of mind lived by favor of his forbears. Still the 
Colonel was glad such things did not happen in Ireland. 

It was the last evening of Dunlaverock’s stay, yet he left 
Anne in the midst of her little court and walked across to 
smoke that pipe with Hugh Randal, who had a little wooden 
house of a couple of rooms, temporarily run up by the lake- 
side for his use. 

When he came back he overtook Lady Anne in the long 
avenue of elms. 

“I walked a little way with those children,” she explained, 
and I dawdled coming back, hoping you might overtake me.” 

‘That was good of you, Anne,” he said gratefully. I sup- 
pose you remembered that we should not meet for some time.” 

“T don’t want to leave Mount Shandon very much,’’ she 
said; ‘‘yet it is going to be delightful. It is so good of Ida 
to take me. You know her husband and child died at Florence 
and are buried there. It is the first time since that she will 
have revisited the place. Cousin Anastasia is as excited as I 
am. I wish we could have taken Miss Graham and Pip-pip.” 
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“It is going to be a really good holiday ?” 

“TIT am going to forget that I am leaving all my interests 
behind. In good hands, I grant you. Mr. Randal will write 
constantly.” 

The afternoon sun was full on the broad avenue of elms. 
As they walked along slowly her white dress was now in gol- 
den light, now in dappled shadow, for the leaves were out on 
the trees. The sun on her hair was as on deep waters, and 
as she looked up at him under her dark lashes her eyes were 
now golden light, now mysterious shadow. 

For the first time he referred to what had passed between 
them more than two years ago. 

“TI am half way through the period of my probation, Anne,” 
he said. “I shall be glad when it is at an end.” And then 
jealously: ‘‘I believe the things you are interested in engross 
you to the exclusion of me; they push me out.” 

“ And the things you are interested in must push me out,” 
she answered. ‘‘One can’t have two engrossing interests. 

Wait till the five years are up, Alastair.” 
“TI shall have to wait,” he said, ‘‘with what patience I 
may.” ‘ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


BY RENE HENRY. 


HE empire of Austria-Hungary is the scene to- 
day of widespread political agitation. It is up- 
set by the conflict of many forces, some of 
which are old, some young and big with prom- 
ise. So far does the conflict at times extend, 

that the state of the country fairly approaches anarchy. The 

double name itself describes the nature of the dualistic gov- 
ernment which, since 1867, has ruled the empire. 

Austria-Hungary is at present a crude mosaic; a mixture 
of heterogeneous elements. Though connected one with the 
other, and sharing in a mutually common government, these 
elements have kept themselves quite distinct, perpetuated 
themselves as separate peoples, and retained their racial and 
territorial individuality. Few real unions or assimilations have 
occurred among them and, to-day, viewed from any point, 
Austria-Hungary is a veritable Babel. 

The empire was founded in 1526, when combinations of 
royal marriages and successions joined, but did not unite, 
the hereditary states of Austria, the kingdom of Bohemia, 
and the kingdom of Hungary under the sole sceptre of the 
Hapsburgs. Beginning with great power in the upper valley 
of the Rhine in Switzerland, in Alsace, and in Swabia, where 
it is now but a memory, the house of Hapsburg has been 
destined to move slowly toward the east, and to become more 
and more an Eastern empire. Because of this, it has reigned 
during four centuries over the whole of the middle Danube 
and its dependencies, and as such we see it, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, at the gate of the Balkans. 

The hereditary dominions of Austria extend along the 
northeastern part of the Alps, to the port of Trieste, and up 
through the Viennese basin of the Danube. A line thus 
drawn is the old southeastern marche of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The independent kingdom of Bohemia includes Bo- 
hemia proper, a rich basin in which the Elbe rises, ard which, 
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bounded on all sides by high mountains, is a natural citadel 
commanding the plains and plateaux of Central Europe; Si- 
lesia, or the upper valley of the Oder, an industrial region, 
the greater part of which was taken from Austria in the eigh- 
teenth century by the Prussians; Moravia, a large and fertile 
tract which slopes from the highlands that separate it from 
Silesia towards the Danube, bordering it between Vienna and 
Pressburg. The kingdom of Hungary (whose fate was shared 
by its very old associate, the kingdom of Croatia), extends 
from the shore of the Adriatic to the joint confluence of the 
Drave and the Save with the Danube, and the Russian border. 
In its territory it includes vast regions of flat land extremely 
fertile, the mountainous regions of the Carpathians, and the 
plateau of Transylvania, which bounds the plains of the Hun- 
garian Danube and the Theiss. 

Austria-Hungary has in times past also possessed countries 
since lost, such as Belgium, a great part of Italy, not to men- 
tion the hegemony of Germany. But, on the other hand, the 
empire, during the centuries since 1526, has acquired and still 
possesses important provinces, such as Galicia, secured in the 
eighteenth century in the partition of Poland; and Dalmatia, 
a narrow strip along the Adriatic. Bosnia-Herzegovina also 
are under the administration of Austria-Hungary, but, as a re- 
sult of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, they own Turkey suzerain. 
These principalities are at once the hinterland of Dalmatia and 
the outpost of the empire with regard to the Balkans and 
Saloniki. 

This short summary will give some idea of the veritable 
harlequin coat that clothes the empire of Austria-Hungary—at 
least when viewed from the side of history. And this is the 
capital view-point in the eyes of the great majority of states- 
men and scholars of Central Europe, so deeply impregnated are 
they with the medizval feudal spirit, so respectful and tena- 
cious of ancient parchments and of ‘“‘ what has been.” 

From the ethnical side, the complex and heterogeneous na- 
ture of the empire is even more striking. Every Austria- 
Hungarian subject belongs to’a particular nationality which, 
too much alive to lose itself in a common nationality, exists 
still under its own historical and constitutional diversities. 
These constantly assert themselves and endanger national har- 
mony. Simplify and arrange the map of Austria-Hungary un- 
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til it is reduced to a rectangle, with the greater length on the 
north and south; divide this rectangle into three parts by lines 
parallel to the north and south. Within these lines we see, 
passing over irrelevant details, states within states, small princi- 
palities, and groups without number, ethnically distinct. In the 
northern and southern portions of our rectangle are found Slavs; 
in’ the west-centre, Germans; in the east, Magyars; and still 
further eastward, Roumanians. The Slavs must be subdivided 
into many nationalties, for the term designates not one nation, 
but a family of nations. Among the northern Slavs, going 
from west to east—from Bohemia to the extremity of. Galicia 
—Slavonic, Polish, and Ruthenian. Among southern Slavs are 
many Italians, as far as Trieste, then Slavonians, Croats, and 
Serbs. 

Among the entire population of forty-seven millions, twenty- 
three millions are Slavs, eleven millions Germans, and eight 
millions Magyars. The remaining five millions embrace nation- 
alities too numerous. to mention. Every nation has its griev- 
ances against every other nation. Hatreds are begotten and 
grow strong. 

From the standpoint of religion, on the contrary, one finds 
throughout Austria-Hungary if not an absolutely supreme, at 
least a predominant, note of harmony. Thirty-one millions of 
the people are Roman Catholics and particularly fervent ones 
throughout the Germanic countries of the Alps and among the 
Poles and the Croats. In Northwestern Bohemia the Catholi- 
cism of some is colored by a surviving Hussite spirit. Five 
millions are Greek Catholics or Uniats. They include the Ru- 
thenians and sections of the Roumanians. Against these thirty- 
six millions, there are but four million Oriental Greeks (the re- 
mainder of the Roumanians and the Serbs); four million Prot- 
estants (Magyars); two million Jews, scattered principally through 
Galicia, Hungary, and Vienna; and half a million Mohamme- 
dans, part of the Slavs of Bosnia. But at present the reli- 
gious question Austria-Hungary has not the importance in 
that it once had, at least with regard to home politics. In my 
travels through the empire, I no longer hear the old time ar- 
gument maintained, that the internal policy of Francis Joseph 
was, before everything else, a Catholic policy. In fact, the 
Emperor-King has sanctioned for Austria, and later for Hun- 
gary, laws of a decidedly laicising character. 

VOL. LXXXIL——4 
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Several years ago, when national questions dominated every- 
thing in Austria, religious disputes were ascendant in Hungary 
and of sufficient intensity to disintegrate several political par- 
ties in the parliament of Budapest. Because of such disputes, 
the Catholic Ougron opposed the Protestant Kossuth, and the 
Catholic Apponyi the Protestant Tisza. But now the violence 
of the present struggle, instituted by the Magyars against Vi- 
enna, has left room for nothing but nationa) considerations, 
and Apponyi and Ougron are joined with Kossuth. 

But Austria-Hungary is essentially a Babel. Is it to be 
the scene of a dispersion of peoples? Theimpression that such 
will be the case is widespread. Austria-Hungary has been rep- 
resented as a sheaf which is about to undo itself and disinte- 
grate after the manner of irreconcilable forces, or as an edifice 
of which Francis Joseph is the corner stone, and when he, the 
corner stone, disappears, the whole building will fall. Hence 
the tiresome question asked of every one who is thought to be 
conversant with Central European politics: ‘‘ What will happen 
after the death of Francis Joseph?” 

The assumed breaking up of Austria-Hungary has been 
called the ‘“‘theoty of dislocation,” and the theory has been 
generally accepted as an accurate forecast. Many of my 
countrymen have contributed much toward spreading it. 
When Frenchmen maintain it, they have in mind that type 
of state, of which France is an example, in which all the 
elements have been fused and moulded under the strong and 
' able hands of ancient kings; a centralized, unified state, which 
knows only one nationality—French. The great majority of 
Frenchmen, therefore, when they consider Austria-Hungary, a 
state so radically different from their own, at once determine 
that it cannot live. Americans much more readily under- 
stand a political composite such as Austria Hungary. They as 
republicans, however, must forget their democratic form of 
government, and reason objectively if they would understand 
that the keystone of monarchical Austria Hungary is not 
affection, more or less great, for the sovereign, but the mon- 
archical sentiment itself, which continues to animate those na- 
tions of Central Europe, and which will outlast the life of the 
Emperor-King, Francis Joseph. 

But what is of prime importance in the question is that 
Austria-Hungary is a country made for federation. Ameri- 
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cans understand very naturally the meaning of the word, and 
some of the best French political writers, Anatole Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, Louis Leger, and Ernest Denis, having succeeded in ban- 
ishing individual notions and national prejudices, also under- 
stand it. 

In the middle of the Danube, with its natural slope, the 
Bohemian bastion, and the gradual descents in Galicia, a coun- 
try well constituted for the development of a great power, 
peoples co-exist who, if isolated, would be quickly subjugated 
by their more powerful neighbors—the German Empire, the 
Empire of the Tzars, and the Kingdom of Italy. They are 
united and they remain so in order to live.. None of them 
can live without the help of the others. Yet in their mutual 
relations, and in their common government, each refuses. to 
allow itself to be annihilated by either the central government 
or one of the associated nations, since then it would forfeit 
its right to be an appreciable part of the whole. 

Austria-Hungary tends towards a monarchical federalism. 
Because it has not as yet realized that form of government, the 
security for it of justice and of power, the empire is still agi- 
tated, and its individuals, personally, and its peoples, nation- 
ally, are unhappy. The house of Hapsburg and, above all 
else, the Viennese diplomatic corps, which so tardily divests 
itself of tradition, have not yet renounced the old and ineffec- 
tive and useless policy which would make of Austria-Hungary 
a Germanic power. This was the dream of Marie Théresé, of 
Joseph II., and of Metternich, at a time when the Viennese 
government wished to be able to style itself truly German in 
order that it might dominate Germany. Since Sadowa Aus- 
tria-Hungary has, on the contrary, turned, little by little, east- 
ward toward the Adriatic and the Orient. The old tenden- 
cies, born of deceived ambitions with regard to Germany, 
should die, as their cause has died. When they do, the house 
of Hapsburg will become the impartial arbitrator of its peo- 
ples, and will at last be faithful to its ancient maxim, so ex- 
pressive of that which will secure for it continued life and 
power: “ Justitia Erga Omnes Nationes Est Fundamentum 
Austriae.” 

The Austria Hungarian nations will, to all appearances, be 
slower in agreeing among themselves. Some of them, at 
whose heads are the Czechs, demand the adoption of a feudal 
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System that would reconcile the past ‘and the’ present; :the 
historical and the ethnical groups. Other nations, particularly 
a portion of the Germans and almost dll of the Magyars, who 
style themselves the ‘‘ Imperial Nations,’ judge that they were 
constituted to direct and govern. These, the Imperial Nations, 
are imbued with: the implacable doctrines dear to Hegel, Bis- 
marck, and Nietzsche. 

Forty years: ago, when the German minority realized that 
it was no longer strong enough to retain its hegemony and 
its privileges against the opposition of the others, it wielded a 
fire-brand and detached the. kingdom» of: Hungary from the 
central government, as far as the: control of ‘its internal affairs 
was concerned. The .German statesmen at the time said: to 
the peer aeons “Keep your own, and we will keep 
ours.’ 

The Magyars hide showed themselves well-disposed associ- 
ates of the Viennese’ bureaucrats. In spite of their show of 
liberalism and of a perfected parliamentary system, they tyran- 
nized and they struggled to Magyarize, even by force of law, 
the non-Magyar majority of the people of Hungary proper 
and of Croatia. Such is the German-Magyar agreement ,upon 
which rests the present unpopular dual government. The 
Magyars. are no longer content: with the great but Vimited lib- 
erties accorded them by Vienna in 1867. 

At’ once, the Czech federalists, powerful through their alli- 
ance with the Slavs of the south and their understanding 
with the Poles and the Catholic Germans of the . Alps, who 
expect educational and other privileges; have regained hope. 
The Czech are prepared to support the house of’ Hapsburg 
against Budapest, on condition that the house of Hapsburg 
does not, according'to historical tradition,.once more astonish 
the world by its ingratitude. The Czech demand that, by 
serious concessions, the house of Hapsburg should give them 
justifiable hope for the future reconstruction of the kingdom 
of Bohemia. , 

While the proud parliament of Budapest has been wiped 
out, the Reichsrath (the parliament which sits at. Vienna and 
in which the Hapsburgian subjects who are not 4 part: of 
the kingdom of Hungary, are very inadequately represented) 
long celebrated for its powerlessness, has already under the 
new ministry, headed by M. Gautsch, accomplished more 
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work in four months than it did in four years under the 
preceding minister, M. Kober. 

The storm that now hangs over Awatiln- Hesigaty looks 
black indeed, but: it is one of those spring. storms, of which 
our vine-dressers say: ‘When it thunders in.‘April, prepare 
your casks.” ‘At least it would be such if the difficulties of 
Austria Hungary were, as I have until now supposed, only in- 
ternal. But, unfortunately, in times of growth and transition 
one usually is weak. In the anarchical society. of Europe a 
weakened state is a menaced state. I will briefly indicate in 
what measure Austria:Hungary must fear its most redoubtable 
and its least improbable adversary—the German Empire. 

At present the German’ Empire and: Austria-Hungary are 
allied. Until the present year! they have been separated only 
by customs-bafriers of no great strength. In very critical cases 
Germany may count on the military and diplomatic co-opera- 
tion of Austria-Hungdry. Gérman merchandise, destined for 
the Balkan’ peninsular, the Eastern Mediterranean, or Western 
Asia; may cross without difficulty the Austria:Hungarian ter- 
ritory that lies between Germany and Germany’s field of eco- 
nomic action. Towards that field ‘a German industrial current, 
of constantly increasing volume, is moving. Drang nach 
Osten und Drang nach Suden. Germany's economic pressure 
is directed towards the southeast. 

To sum up, the Germans of Austria have an overruling 
position in the empire of the Hapsburgs.- Austria-Hungary, 
therefore, plays the ré/e assigned to it during the second half 
of the nineteenth century, by ambitious and clever. Germans, 
notably by Bismarck. The ré/e was that of outpost toward the 
east and of a Prussianized auxiliary to the German Empire. 

As long as matters remain at all stable, the German Em- 
pire will be far-seeing enough to maintain this advantageous 
status. Germany, in fact, sees clearly the peril of Austrian 
annexation. The admission into the German Empire of south- 
ern elements, which certainly are not German, and are almost 
all Catholic, would upset the delicate balance of combinations 
made for Prussia’s benefit in 1871. Here the religious equals 
in importance the ethnical question. But German supremacy 
in Austria is on the decline. The Triple Alliance was not 
renewed without difficulties, and in answer to the demands of 
distressed Prussian farmers customs-barriers have been raised 
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between Germany and Austria-Hungary. These barriers will 
cause the empire of the Hapsburgs to be a serious obstacle 
to the German drang. Thus the German projects for the dis- 
memberment of Austria and for an advance on Trieste grow 
more probable, and thus also the menace of pan-German :o- 
cieties becomes more serious. Particularly is this true of the 
foreign societies which, directed from Germany, endeavor to 
deceive the house of Hapsburg by the appearance of a separa- 
tist movement. 

Having vainly endeavored in Austria to undermine Catho- 
licism, which is regarded as a serious obstacle to Prussifica- 
tion, these societies continue to work under cover of what 
is nothing, more or less, than a religious cloak. This fact was 
clearly brought out in May, 1902, by Karl Kramar, in his 
address to the Austrian delegation, in which he denounced, 
as most treasonable, the hypocrisy of the noisy and fruitless 
movement known as “ Los von Rom,” ‘ Away from Rome.” 

If Germany believes that Austria-Hungary is about to es- 
cape her and, reconstructing herself, inaugurate an indepen- 
dent foreign policy, then Austria-Hungary must be prepared 
to meet Germanyias an aggressive enemy. The theory of dis- 
memberment or of division holds greater probability than the 
theory of ‘ dislocation.” Moreover, the moment of Germany’s 
active menace may coincide with that of a new reign for Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Only in this sense is the question—what will 
become of Austria after the death of Francis Joseph ?—not 
entirely devoid of sense. 

The Arch-Duke, Francis Ferdinand, nephew of Francis 
Joseph, is the heir to the many crowns and titles of the 
Hapsburgs. The Arch-Duke is profoundly Catholic and is in 
no way hostile to the Slavs. When he accepted the presi 
dency of the great Austrian association for Catholic schools, 
he stated that his action was an answer to the anti dynastic 
agitation of the ‘‘Los von Rom” movement. His wife, Coun- 
tesse Chotek, created Princess Hohenburg, belongs to Czech 
nobility. The Arch-Duke is unshakable in his belief that the 
parvenu Hohenzollerns are not to be compared to the ancient 
nobility of the Hapsburgs, and he has borne with impatience 
the various attempts at tutelage made by William II. With 
regard to foreign policies, the Arch-Duke seems to be of the 
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same mind as was his father, Charles Louis, who throughout 
his life advocated the Austro. Russian alliance. 

Any attempt on the part of Germany to seize the whole 
or a portion of Austria-Hungary could succeed only because 
of its suddenness. But to-day all the powers are on watchful 
guard. France has already been aroused. For her a certain 
equilibrium in Europe is absolutely necessary and on her in- 
land frontier, where she is already seriously pressed, she must 
prevent, by every means at her command, the establishment of 
that monster power once dreamed of by Charles V. Although 
Russia, who is interested in working with France, is now 
absent from Europe, England, after a campaign led by pro- 
minent political writers, has been happily made to see that 
a greater Continental Germany would soon be too powerful on 
sea, and that the objective of the German drang is new com- 
mercial ports. Italy slowly begins to suspect that Germany, 
at Trieste and on the Adriatic, would be a greater enemy 
than her traditional Austrian adversary. To sum up, if the 
war for the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary ever breaks 
out, it will be a struggle in which, according to all probabili- 
ties, the house of Hapsburg will not be isolated. This leacs 
one to believe the more firmly that the abundant energies of 
the German Empire will be turned toward other countries and 
other territory. Yet it will be difficult for Austria, ancient 
and necessary to Europe as she is, to rejuvenate herself by 
federalism without shaking all Europe; and only by federalism 
can Austria be saved. 
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FOLLOWERS OF DORCAS. 


BY M. F, QUINLAN, 


fFLL the morning I wrote hard—an article had to 
‘be finished. In the afternoon I had a Dorcas 
meeting. To be candid, I much prefer to handle 
a pén ora pencil than a needle; for, after several 
futile attempts at threading it, I am- obliged to 
admit failure. Yet with a gun I can shoot straight. But, as 
one conscious of her own limitations, I usually adhere to a 
darning needle, which has an ogling eye, and—lI live in dread 
of a weekly exposure. Feminine women are relentless; and 
the sewing woman it were well to propitiate. 

Therefore, though I myself hate work parties, I find, as a 
social worker among the poorer brethren, that a work party is 
not only expedient but essential. And, as a necessary conse- 
quence, I am in charge of it. The situation is not without 
humor to my friends. 

For myself, I may confess that I dread that Tabitha meet- 
ing, as some do the bailiff. And before I have anything pre- 
pared the bell rings; after which feminine people arrive,-in a 
thin trickle, for the rest of the afternoon. Social amenities 
over, I see their eyes sweeping the room for cut-out gar- 
ments—the feminine women always expect everything to be 
cut out and pinned, on their arrival. 

This instantly forces me into an apologetic attitude, which 
I may say is quite abnormal to me. Human life, as I venture 
to remind them, consists of many illusions and a few disillu- 
sions. ‘‘Which means to say ?’’—the followers of Dorcas are 
all practical. 

“‘Which means to say,” I continue, “that, as a matter of 
theory, the garments are all cut out and ready. But practi- 
cally—” Well! it somehow transpires that the Providence 
which provides for the sparrow has that day spurned the Dor- 
cas party. 
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“Then have you nothing for us to do?” says the party 
coldly. 

“The case is happily not so extreme,” I answer. “ After 
all, there’s always flannelette.” And I indicate a gaudy pile, 
which, at the first sound of the doorbell, I had hastily thrown 
on the table. ! 

The work party does not seem to view the flannelette with 
much enthusiasm. 

“It is strange to think—” I pause and gaze abstractedly 
through the flannelette. Then I realize that every ‘one is 
standing. ‘Oh! do sit down”; and I sort out thimbles and 
reels of cotton. — 

‘““What is strange?” says some one. Whereupon I sink 
back into my reflections. 

“Well, I was thinking of the mysteries of the sculptor’s 
art.” 

- “My dear,” says one girl soothingly, “this is a sewing 
party.” Ignoring this remark, I continue my soliloquy. 

“Did you ever realize how, for thousands of years, the Greek 
masterpieces lay embedded in the solid marble? And it was 
only when the hand of a Phidias was laid upon it, that an 
immortal form sprang into life—’’ Here some Dorcas inter- 
rupts : 

“What has Phidias to do with orphans’ knickers?” 

_ © Phidias merely points the moral,” I say reproachfully. 
‘For, as the immortal god lay asleep in the rough marble, 
the orphans’ knickers lie intact in that roll of flannelette.” I 
fix one girl in my eye, and push over a pair of scissors: 

“Emulate the Hindu,” I urge, “and thus acquire merit.” 

She murmurs something about the superfluous human be- 
ings to whom fate has introduced her. 

“Of course,” I admit, ‘from the utilitarian point of view, 
Phidias pales before Dorcas, who, as you remember, was raised 
to life in Joppe, because she made coats for the poor.” 

My friend is apparently not carried away by the prowess of 
the said Dorcas. She merely rolls out the gaudy flannelette 
with a thoughtful expression. 

“Pins!” is her only remark. 

“Pins? oh, yes”; I gaze round helplessly into space. 

‘‘Does any one know where I put the pins?” 

The work-meeting sits round the table, solemn-eyed and 
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disapproving; but they say nothing. MHastily I feel myself all 
over and then prick my finger, which twinge reminds me that 
I had purposely stuck them in my blouse. , 

“T was so afraid of forgetting them,’ I say pleasantly. 
But the party with difficulty conceals its scorn. At this junc- 
ture I feel a little depressed. However, I extract the pins 
with care, and lay them on the table. There are three pins in 
al], one being bent. 

“This one,” I say with some feeling, as I examine ‘the 
third pin, “is unfortunately suffering from some spinal com- 
plaint— possibly curvature. Some day, when I’ve time, I’m 
thinking of trying the curative effects of massage.” 

Meanwhile I lay the crippled pin in an easy position on 
its back. Then all at once I become conscious of a growing 
chill in the social atmosphere. The Dorcas party is grimly 
silent. 

“Three pins,” says a long-suffering Tabitha, “three pins— 
among six women. And this is cutting-out day!” 

The party exchange glances, and I know I am being voted 
out of the meeting—a vote which, however silently put, is 
unanimously carried. - Feeling that something must be done, I 
ring the bell and ask for the matron to send up the basket of 
mending. This move temporarily relieves the tension, and 
gives the work party something to do. I feel I am now saved 
from public reprobation. But just then a dear woman, whom 
I really love, takes from her wrist-bag a packet of needles ani 
lays it down on the shiny mahogany table as if she were 
offering up a holocaust on a pagan altar. 

“‘T knew you wouldn’t have any needles,’ 
“You never do.” 

At this intelligence I feel just a little pained, for though I 
claim no real kinship with Dorcas of happy and useful memory, 
still I was under the impression that I invariably did my duty 
by the weekly work-meeting. 

“Last time you had one,” said this gentle friend of doom, 
“it was a darning needle—with its head knocked off. Besides 
that, it was rusty.” 

On reflection, I acknowledge the truth of this awful indict- 
ment. 

“But if you only knew—” Here I address the meeting 
in a body. “If you only knew the things that are swallowed 
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she says gently. 
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by the genus orphan. I assure you that the species is abso- 
lutely rapacious in its habits. Stew, biscuits, pins—anything! 
It is all one to the orphan.” 

“What it is to be a Celt, and imaginative!’ The remark 
comes from the midst of some pink flannelette. 

“‘T’d advise you to study the book of Solomon,” says an- 
other. 

‘May I ask why?” By this time I am on my dignity. 

“‘ Because Solomon went so far as to say: ‘Be not ready to 
make any manner of lie—for the custom thereof is not good.’”’ 

“I mentioned sculpture just now,” this by way of begin- 
ning a conversation again, because my friend is still cutting 
out. ‘“‘I was once in a sculptor’s studio. It was in Florence. 
Oh, yes; and, now that I remember it, the sculptor was an 
American, and he very kindly wanted to make me into a 
marble bust; only my father did not tell me until we had 
traveled so far north that it was impossible to return.” I sigh 
dreamily at the recollection. ‘‘ However,’’ I continue in a prac- 
tical tone, ‘the work of the studio was fascinating.” 

‘What was it like?’’ asked some one. 

“Well, it was rather like uncovering the dead. I mean, 
that when you saw it from one point of view it looked like 
nothing ‘at all. Then you walked round to the other side of 
the huge block of marble and there, as yet half covered, was 
the most exquisite human face, white as death. It was Nydia, 
the blind girl of Pompeii. She lay asleep in the protecting 
marble as if she knew it could shelter her throughout the ages; 
she seemed as if she were but awaking from some magic spell. 
As yet she was still imprisoned in the rough stone; but 
already her hands had been freed—those sensitive hands 
which are given only to the blind—and she stretched them 
out rejoicing, as if in search of to-day. It didn’t seem to me 
as if the American sculptor had much to do with the girl, be- 
yond digging her out from her surroundings. And you know, 
Tabitha’’—this to the sartorial artist—‘‘that I have the same 
feeling about those orphans’ knickers. To ‘my mind, they lie 
in that flannelette—only waiting to be dug out.” 

““Well, of all the ingratitude!” she begins. 

“On the contrary,” I hasten to say. “Ars artium celare 
artem, as the ancients say. You have the hand of an artist” ; 
whereat the cutter-out is mollified. 
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Just then a charming literary woman comes in. She. did 
not anticipate such domestication as a Dorcas party ... 
and we consent to overlook the intrusion. She confesses that 
she felt depressed, and so she came. But after a while, pos- 
sibly due to the clink of thimbles and the babble of tongues, 
she beconmies more cheerful. 

“Do you know,” she says in surprise, “I always thought 
that social workers were gloomy to the last degree.” ee one 
takes it up, so she: turns to me. 

““So we are,” I acquiesce, “ but we don’t sews: give — 
to it.” She laughs. 

“Now yesterday,’ I confess, ‘‘I was a.victim to gloom— 
impenetrable gloom.” The literary woman becomes instantly 
sympathetic. 

“Imagine,” I begin, “‘ just zmagine—a smart costume from 
a smart tailor—”’ 

“Well! there’s nothing gloomy about that,’’ she protested. 

“Listen!” I say authoritatively ;. “it didn’t fit.” 

“Oh,” Said every one. They all knew that feeling. 

“Furthermore, I paid for it on delivery.” .. 

“You recklesssperson!” said the Dorcas party. 

“As it happened,” said I, “‘ Lady was here. She saw 
the tailor’s label and longed to see his creation. So I put it 
on.” 





“*Tsn’t it tragic ?’ I: asked her. 

““*Tt is wicked,’ she said with finality, “Send it back.’ 

“Her suggestion struck. me as sound; therefore, I packed 
it up again. Then we wrote a joint note to the firm.. It was 
a marvel in composition.” 

“ Haven’t you kept a copy?” asks the literary woman. °I 
shook my head. 

“T was afraid of writer’s cramp. Yes; I must.have written 
him over 3,050 words; of which three thousand were con- 
signed to the waste-paper basket. The difficulty was to write 
something that satisfied--us both. For my part, I-urged re- 
straint as suggestive of greater power. But Lady didn’t 
agree to it. Therefore letter after letter had to be torn Stee 
before we settled down to penn 

““* Now,’ said Lady. , ‘what is the exact position ?” 

““* The exact position is this: I refuse to wear the costume 
and I could slay the man that made it!’ 
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“*Do you want him to try again?’ she asked. 

‘* Heaven forbid!’ >I answered. ‘I want the money back.’ 

““* You won’t get it,’ she said, ‘but that’s a detail.’ — 

“ Accordingly we took a fresh sheet. We addressed the 
firm en masse. Our style was cold, but polite. We asked if 
they had indeed perpetrated this costume ?—for to us it seemed 
that ‘an enemy hath done this.’ In any case, we confessed 
that the result was impossible; and that our self respect would 
prevent us from wearing it; and under these circumstances we 
should consider’the return of the cheque as a favor; and per- 
haps—this being Lady ’s suggestion—I would consider the 
feasibility of an order at some future date.” 

The Dorcas party appears amused at the recital. 

“Of course,”’ I conclude, “that last clause was in évery 
sense a compromise. I only put it in for the sake of peace; 
for my friend wanted me to say that I might possibly’ give 
them the order for some of my trousseau dresses. But in this 
I was firm. ‘I’m not a candidate for matrimony,’ I said”—and 
here I looked sternly virtuous—‘“‘and I scorn to raise false 
hopes—even in the heart of a tailor.’”’ 

A ripple rose up from yards of flannelette. 

““What did Lady say ?” 

“She said that my principles were so unusually lofty that 
they unnerved her.” 

At this moment there is a postman’s lene and a regis- 
tered’ letter is brought in on a tray. Thinking it is an edito- 
rial communication, my material mind is inwardly glad. Then, 
without any show of indecent haste, I open it. Instantly I 
hold my breath, and finally sit speechless for joy. 

‘‘What is it?” asks every Tabitha. 

“ He says—’ I clutch the arm of the girl beside me—‘‘ He, 
the tailor, begs to return my check and dutifully hopes for the 
favor of my future esteemed orders. Jewel of his. sex and call- 








ing!” is my fervent ejaculation. ‘I shall recommend that 
man!’’ Whereupon the work meeting dissolves into peals of 
laughter. 


Then the literary woman tells us of her present hopes’ and 
failures. She confesses to having madé a mistake this week. 
Yes; she wrote an article and sent it to the evening Budget, 
That was all right, so far. The mistake lay in the note to the 
editor. To him she said it must appear forthwith. Whereupon 
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the editor—greatly to his regret, and incidentally to hers—was 
obliged, owing to the urgency of her requirements, to return it. 

‘And now,” says the literary woman, ‘‘I find the MS. won’t 
fit into any other paper!” 

This confession of impetuosity slips off her soul with a ring 
of pain. But though the Followers of Dorcas have pity for 
the poor, they have none for the litterateur, and the incident 
is greeted with profane appreciation. The literary woman is 
interesting. Her husband, an Oxford man, is an actor. play- 


‘wright. His father was an intimate friend of Carlyle, Dickens, 


and Thackeray, whose letters my friend is now collecting. 

She is about to go when she suddenly pauses and looks 
unhappy. 

“Must I,” she begins tentatively, ‘‘oh! must I see the or- 
phans?” 

‘“Why ?” I ask in surprised tones. 

“You do run a Children’s Home, don’t you?” 

By her tone she seems to have misgivings that this state- 
ment may be but the figment of her own brain. 

“What if I do?” is my stolid inquiry. 

A sigh of rejief bursts from the literary woman. She sits 
down again. 

“T was so afraid—” 

“No need,” I answer, “for I myself hardly know one end 
of an orphan from the other end.” 

“Then may I ask,” gasps my friend in astonishment, “‘ what 
are you doing here ?”’ 

“Generally speaking,” is my admission, ““I emulate Mrs. 
Jellyby in her disregard for domesticity and her care for every- 
thing else. For instance,” I continue, ‘I am literary adviser 
to a timid man of letters; a spiritual director toa ycung man 
who ought to wear a cowl; a confidante to an army of the 
unemployed; a prey to impostors; and a believer in the 
brotherhood of man. Most of these, I confess, make a point 
of calling upon me whenever I have to finish an article against 
time.” 

“But what of the home duties?” she asks. 

“Well, of course, I have the moral responsibility,” I admit, 
“Then I order the dinner and keep the accounts, and occasion- 
ally—very occasionally—I read the Riot Act. The house-ma- 
tron sees to the rest.” 
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“Oh!” says the literary woman. And, somewhat reassured, 
she takes her leave. 

Meanwhile the mending of the orphans’ garments goes on. 
Several of the busy Tabithas are social workers—Ladies of 
Charity, as St. Vincent de Paul ordained. One girl is the 
Catholic representative of the Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants. She is supposed to visit her dis- 
trict and report every month to the Central Committee. But, 
alas! when she is not in Devonshire, she is usually at Cowes, 
—and the young servants, in the interregnum, remain unbe- 
friended. Under cover of the Dorcas meeting, she is placed 
in the category of damp squibs. 

The next girl, when she is not practising the piano, is 
making ‘“‘archdiocesan” garments; but she is just off to Ire- 
land next week. 

Another woman, who in a former existence was an Angli- 
can Sister in charge of a large hospital in India, is now a 
“plain Roman,” and does more good than any one knows. It 
is more of a relaxation that she comes to my party; and 
when there, is constrained to offer up a sacrifice of needles. 
She is intellectual and refreshing. 

Then there is the girl in the Paris hat, who is still ab- 
sorbed in flannelette—still cutting out knickers. Six months 
ago she succeeded to my former district in London slums, 
while I sank into a literary groove, together with an honorary 
managership. Yes; I’ve counted those Paris hats. She has 
had at least seven in six months But she is merely playing 
out time. Presently she will take off the last French hat in 
exchange for a white cornet. In the meantime, she is to me 
as the salt of the earth. I wonder, as I glance across the 
table, how she will look in the garb of a Sister of Charity. 
With the scissors’ poised in mid-air, she now looks up. 

“‘T don’t suppose the size matters; one can always put in 
tucks.” 

“Don’t bother about tucks,” I say with serenity. For in- 
deed it is a curious but rarely noted fact that most things fit 
an orphan. It is one of those hidden compensations that we 
allow to pass, for the most part, unnoticed, but one to which 
I, in my official capacity, give grateful testimony. 

The sartorial artist now apportions out garments to the 
party individually. She gives me nothing; I wonder if she 
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has forgotten. As the nominal head of the Dorcas party I 
hesitate to court a snub. I wait a while, Nothing happens. 
I am the only idle member. I decide to risk it. 

“‘Now, what can I do?” I ask cheerfully. 

“Do you mean as regards sewing?” The question is 
guarded, and the Paris hat pauses. 

“Don’t you think,” she says candidly, ‘you'd better 
talk ?”’ 

“No”; I say with conviction, “I.don’t. I think it would 
be encodfaging a racial failing.” For I resent this slur upon 
my worktilanship. 

“Oh, weéll,’ says another girl in a charitable aside, “‘ give 
her a seam tO run up. She can’t go far wrong in-that.” And 
a garment is thoughtlessly flung across the table. The action 
reminds me of the profane child at the zoo who throws a 
monkey-nut at the elephant. I couldn’t do it myself. I 
haven’t sufficient nerve. Once I tried. It was under the trees 
at Regent’s Park where the parrots were screeching overhead. 
But I failed to hit the elephant, I was so afraid of hurting 
his self-respect. Most people don’t realize that he has any. 
And when the modern Dorcas threw the pink flannelette seam 
at me, I accepted it meekly and in silence—but my soul went 
out to the elephant, as to the most long-suffering of beasts. 

However,.on the principle of turning the other cheek, | 
address my next neighbor in a friendly spirit. 

“What did you do on Saturday ?” 

‘‘Royal Academy,” she says. — 

“Anything there?” I ask. | 

“Nothing. Are you going?” 

“Not if I accept your verdict,” is my answer. ‘“ But,” I 
protest, ‘‘even if Leighton is dead and Burne-Jones in his 
grave, they can’t have taken with them all the paint in Eng- 
land. There’s still Alma Tadema who has a few tubes, and 
Herkomer, and—”’ 

“Well yes, now that I come to think of it, there were 
a few Alma Tademas, and a couple of portraits—”’’ Such was 
the flabby admission that the flame of genius still flickered 
among us. 

Then there was another ring at the bell. This time it was 
a woman artist, who at sight of a Dorcas party visibly re- 
coiled. 
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“What a revelation of energy!” said she. Then suddenly 
realizing the requirements—‘ give me a needle, I can sew,” 
she ejaculated. 

“You dear thing,” I say soothingly, “you know you can’t. 
And here, no one expects anything from an artist temperament. 
I can speak trom experience,” is my bitter admission. 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘I only looked in. No; I won’t wait 
for tea—can’t. Come and have some in my studio on Satur- 
day.” And the gold medalist of Paris fame flew off like a 
bird. 

I was sorry she was in such a hurry because now I had 
no alternative but to sew. Oh! how I was getting to hate the 
gaudy stripes of the pink flannelette. I didn’t know how it was 
to be manipulated and I didn’t dare to ask. In vain I cast 
about in my mind. It suddenly became impossible to make 
an inquiry without exposing my ignorance. It was, therefore, 
with the feelings of a culprit in the dock, that I finally put out 
a feeler. 

‘‘Followers of Dorcas!” I begin. ‘‘ What is the view of 
the majority? Shall I ‘run and fell’ it?’”’ (I was conscious of 
an unlawful pride at my knowledge of technicalities.) 

But the followers of Dorcas were talking hard, and ignored 
my signal of distress. So I sigh forlornly and sink back upon 
myself, much as a hop-plant does for lack of a pole. 

“What would you do with a seam?” I ask my next neigh- 
bor. 

““Depends on the selvage,” says the practical woman. 

“Naturally it would,” I acquiesce vaguely, hoping to impel 
her to further information. But the woman relapses into silence. 

“Oh!” says another, becoming conscious of my original 
inquiry. ‘‘I should be inclined to herring-bone it.” 

“That’s an idea,” I admit with some caution. ‘‘ Why not?” 

I look at the clock surreptitiously. Four o’clock! Then I 
gaze again at the hideous flannelette. I don’t know how to do 
any more. Yet one must do something at a Dorcas meeting. 
Had ‘I been an orphan, I ponder regretfully, I might have 
swallowed it—herring-bone and all. But, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, I am not an orphan; so that settles it. Perhaps 
a day may come—here I drift away into the vast realm of 
speculation—perhaps a day may come, when flannelette may 
be raised to the dignity. of a cure. For, given time, every- 
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thing becomes a cure. Yesterday it was mud, or at least a 
mud bath; the day before it was raw beef; to-day it is air— 
fresh air; to-morrow—well, to-morrow it may be flannelette; 
so many yards to be eaten sitting before retiring to rest. 
Suddenly my reflections on scientific progress and the 
curative effects of gaudy flannelette are rudely interrupted. 

“What are you doing?” It is a well-meaning but indig- 
nant Dorcas at my elbow. 

I start with a certain guilty apprehension. 

‘*Why do you ask?” I feel the situation is a delicate one, 

‘““Why!”’ she reiterates. ‘ Why! Because for the last 
twenty minutes, to my knowledge, you’ve been sewing that tiny 
seam, and then, at regular intervals of five minutes, you have 
abstracted my scissors, undone it, and sewn it up again.” 

Consternation falls upon the Dorcas party. 

“If you don’t feel well—say so.” The accusing voice 
comes from under the Paris hat. 

“Oh! as for that,” I say deprecatingly, ‘‘I never felt bet 
ter—physically.”’ 

“Then, then—what’s the meaning of this?” 

There seems np escape. I find I am hedged in by inquir- 
ing feminine eyes. The followers of Dorcas mean to get to the 
bottom of this business. Accordingly, I lay down the gaudy 
flannelette much as the vanquished knight in ancient days 
yielded up his sword. 

“Well?” 

Each Tabitha awaits an explanation. 

“Don’t you think,” I say tentatively, “that there was more 
in Penelope’s method than met the eye? I always believe 
myself that, had she known how to go on, she would never 
have gone back—” 

A fresh ring at the bell saves the situation. It is a be- 
lated Dorcas. She appears with a huge bunch of bright nas- 
turtiums; flame-red, and yellow, and glowing copper; glorious 
shades that make one feel the better for seeing them. Nay, 
they have power even to mitigate the horrors of a work-meet- 
ing. 

“‘A tribute to genius,” laughs the donor, as she offers the 
blooms. 

“ Provided it is not a tribute to seams” is my whispered 
prayer; for by this time I feel abject. Half-past four! Tea 
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appears. And once behind the silver teapot, I decide to re- 
main there. For some people, indeed, it is the only safe place. 

As I mentioned before, I am afraid of women—sewing wo- 
men. They have a way of sticking their needles into you, 
which, however inadvertent, is distinctly unnerving. And 
when the work-meeting had dispersed, and I was left alone 
with my own thoughts, I came to the unalterable conviction 
that had [ lived in the days of St. Peter, I should never have 
been found in Joppe, where, as we read in the Acts, many Ce- 
vout women stood and wept over the corpse of ‘‘ Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called Dorcas.” 





THE CONVERT. 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


The river's rose and gold—on other days 
At sunrise, too, it shone; but now its glow 
Seems golden-pattened, as the streams that flow 
From that Great Heart set in the Godhead’s rays; 
There is no change in all the daily ways 
Of this, his life; the friends that come and go 
Are nearer, yet apart; they cannot know 
The rapture in his soul where new peace stays. 


He is the same to hurrying men that pass 
In haste to daily work; they cannot see 
The splendid bloom upon a barren rod; 
They cannot know—he goes from his first Mass— 
The fullness of his hidden ecstasy— 
He bears, like Simeon, heart to heart, his God. 
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BY J. C. MONAGHAN, ° 


Chief of the Division of Consular Reports, Bureau of Manufactures, 
Department Commerce and Labor. 


gaierE chanced to meet as travelers, at Brescia, in the 
§ «garden of a Signor Malanca. The party in- 
cluded an Englishman, Mr. Frost, a teacher of 
languages at Oxford, Signor Gaffarelli, our host 
we and myself. Signor Gaffarelli began to com- 
pare > whi he called Italy’s backward conditions with the mar- 
velous industrial and commercial progress of England and the 
United States. His entire talk was an abusive tirade against 
Italy. His statements were surprising. Some of them be- 
trayed woful ignorance, both of England’s history and of the 
conditions in his own country. 

In the course, of the conversation, — called upon to ex- 
press my opinion. I adopted a form of questioning, and asked 
Signor Gaffarelli how much coal there was in Italy. I urged 
him to compare the tonnage of production, when he found 
it, with the production in Great Britain; the coal and iron re- 
sources of both countries; and the cost of production, the sell- 
ing prices, etc., in the big cities of both lands. 

Signor Gaffarelli was inclined at first to consider the coal 
and iron problem as irrelevant to so important a question as a 
nation’s progress. He came back, however, a day or two later 
from a visit to the government works in Brescia, and there he 
had learnt much concerning the relations of coal and com- 
mercial prosperity; that Italy, for example, was compelled to 
buy all its coal in England and Wales at from 25 to 45 shil- 
lings a ton, coal that cost British manufacturers from 18 to 20 
shillings a ton. I had a similar experience in Philadelphia a 
year or two later, when the leading industrial and commercial 
men of the world were gathered in that city to devise meas- 
ures for improving the industrial and commercial relations of 
the different countries. Oase of the ablest writers on economic 
subjects there expressed an opinion similar to that of Signor 
Gaffarelli, namely, that the Latins were a decadent race and that 
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Italy, industrially and commercially, was going to ruin. The 
ignorance of the professor of languages was innocent and ex- 
cusable; that of the economist was unpardonable. 

Consul-General Guenther, formerly a member of Congress, 
now representing the United States at Frankfort-on Main, says, 
in a recent report, that “The German professor, Frech, of 
Breslau, stated that the industrial supremacy of a ccuntry de- 
pended largely upon a sufficient supply of coal; and industrial 
dominion resided with that country which possesses both coal 
and iron in full supply.” The professor further holds, as an 
axiom, that “iron has to travel to coal”—this fact is well 
worth recording and will be of value in considering the condi- 
tion of Spain—‘‘ consequently the latter (coal) is the more im- 
portant material for an industrial country.” As the United 
States has, by far, greater deposits of both coal and iron, and 
within easier access, than England or Germany, our suprem- 
acy as a manufacturing nation is well assured. ‘‘ Great Bri- 
tain,” the consul continues, “‘has already put an export duty 
on coal.” 

Professor Frech’s words are weighted with interest and with 
wisdom. In the face of them, according to Consul General 
Guenther, the Frankfort Mews, of February 5, 1905, has the 
following significant but dangerously deceptive remarks. After 
pointing out the production of iron ore and coal in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany, the report closes with these 
words: “ The Germanic peoples produce four fifths of all the 
iron and steel of the world; the Latin peoples only from 8 
to 9 per cent. This difference seems to have its cause more in 
the character of the inhabitants than in the character of the 
countries.’ (Italics mine.) ‘‘ Spain especially could, by greater 
energy, be made one of the most important iron producing 
countries; the Latin countries also possess a vast amount of 
water power that might be utilized for electrical purposes.” 
We have said that these statements were deceptive. The tacts 
are, that Italy has not much coal], and, moreover, has but little 
iron; Spain has some iron, and little coal; but, following the 
industrial axiom of Professor Frech, they go to England or 
Wales for coal. 

In his J/udustry in England Gibbins says: ‘“ Englishmen 
seem to have had hardly any idea of the vast wealth of coal 
and iron that has placed them in the forefront of Europe as a 
manufacturing nation.” He adds: “But early in the seven- 
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teenth century, the son of Lord Dudley began to make use of 
sea- and pit-coal for smelting iron. . . . Dudley sold his 


cast iron at $12 a ton, and made a good profit out of it. He 
produced actually seven tons a week. Before the close of the 
century it was calculated that 180,c00 tons of ore were pro- 
duced in England yearly; and in the eighteenth century (1719) 
iron came third in the list of English manufactures; and the 
trade gave employment to 200,000 people.” 

England's deposits of iron and coal, particularly coal, put 
it in her power to take the lead in industries and trade. In- 
heriting mvch from Spain and the Netherlands, once a depend- 
ency of the Spanish crown, beginning with 1500, she led the 
commercial world for a hundred years. The dark days of 
Charles V. and Philip II. drove a great many of the best 
weavers and workers of Flanders to England. They took with 
them their tendencies to develop inherited skill and fondness 
for machinery. Backed by these the England of Elizabeth and 
of later years grew commercially very prosperous. 

If the position of our United States is to-day in advance 
of all others, it is because we have the cheapest coal, iron, and 
limestone deposits on earth. In the Messaba, Gogebic, and 
Vermilion mines we have iron that can be dug out by means 
of steam shovels, loaded into steel cars, carried, almost, in some 
cases, by gravitation to Two Harbors and Duluth, on Lake 
Superior, or to Escanaba, on Lake Michigan, loaded into 1Io,- 
000 ton steel steamers, the loading being done in a few hours, 
where formerly it took weeks to fill a 2,000 ton ship, and then 
carried by the cheapest ton mileage in the world to Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Chicago, and Milwau- 
kee, where it is poured automatically into furnaces. This made 
it possible for us to produce more steel and iron in 1904 than — 
England and Germany together, whereas fifteen years ago 
each of these nations turned out more than this country. 

This one material, coal, has been the main cause of a com- 
plete revolution in our national industry. It is but a few gene- 
rations since, by means of coal, a new motive power, steam, was 
evoked, and native-wrought iron was first extensively applied 
to mining, to machinery, and to locomotion. Now every civi- 
lized country is scored with railroads, cities are lighted with 
gas; coal and iron have changed, also, the character of our 
ships and our mariners. Before coal was used to generate 
steam, the sites of our manufacturing towns were determined 
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chiefly by the convenience of mill streams, and the woods were 
the seats of smelting. The forest fires are now extinguished ; 
the making of iron has traveled to the coal-fields, which have 
become the most densely peopled parts of the country, and 
the scenes of the busiest industry. 

It is only ignorance that would attribute Italy’s industrial 
decline to the Church. It would be just as sensible to say 
that our success over England is due to the fact that we have 
four or five hundred, possibly a thousand sects, whereas Eng- 
land has an established church. Adams, in his commercial ge- 
ography, says: “One reason why the United States can sell 
its iron and steel products abroad is because coal used in mak- 
ing iron and steel is so cheaply mined and transported.” In 
the list of coal-producing countries, given in the same volume, 
Italy does not appear, although fourteen countries are named. 
It is curious that any one at all familiar with economic facts 
should be guilty of so egregious a blunder as the one con- 
tained in reports made by intelligent men, and even learned 
economists, about Italy’s decline and the decadence of the Lat- 
ins. We quote. the following significant statements, showing the 
importance of coal in industrial and commercial life, from ad- 
vance sheets of the report of the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics :’ 

“The world’s coal production in 1903 reached the enormous 
total of 864 million long tons, of which the United States sup- 
plied more than any other country. 

“The United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany 
supplied four-fifths of the world’s coal product, the share con- 
tributed by these countries being, United States, 37 per cent; 
‘United Kingdom, 27 per cent; and Germany, 18% per cent. 
These countries also lead in the production of domestic manu 
factures, and, in like rank, in the exportation of domestic 
products.” 

Among the world’s great coal producers, therefore, neither 
Italy nor Spain has a place. These facts will show quite fully 
the importance of coal and iron in the industrial life of any 
nation. 

But even with such a serious handicap as the absence of 
coal, Italy is fast taking a leading place in trade and manufac- 
tures. Strong forces are helping her to regain her lost indus- 
trial and commercial prestige, and the finances of the nation 
have not been as stable for many years as they are to-day. 
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Emigrants are returning and bringing to the home country 
much more money than ever before. Many of the peasants 
who journey to foreign countries, particularly to South Ameri- 
ca, remain there no longer than is necessary for harvesting the 
crops. They return in time for the Italian harvest. Inasmuch 
as the seasons permit this, the Italian peasant is certain to 
have continued work and high wages. By this means much 
wealth is coming into the banks of the kingdom and helping 
to build up Italian industries. Formerly great numbers of the 
peasants emigrated from Piedmont, Tuscany, and Lombardy. 
Very few go out from these provinces now; and the bulk of 
Italian emigrants is from Central and Southern Italy. 

Again, many of the emigrant peasants who remain in for- 
eign lands ‘send their savings home to. the national banks to 
be invested in land—a vineyard or an olive-orchard. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss; but it may acquire much 
polish. The emigrant Italians return from North and South 
America much better men than they were when they left the 
home country. Traveling trains and makes these men sensible 
of the situation under which their country labors. Various esti- 
mates have been made as to the average amount sent or 
brought back by each emigrant. The highest estimate is $150 
per capita, yearly. This multiplied by 500,000, the number go- 
ing out and in, would make $75,000,000. If we reduce this 
by 33% per cent we still have $50,000,000 as a surplus fund 
flowing into Italy from the outside. 

The ease with which an Italian peasant may live on a very 
small income is widely known; and thus, by thrift and econ- 
omy, Italy is regaining a great deal of what was thought. to 
be lost beyond redemption. Another asset of the newer Italy, 
and what will be perhaps the most important factor in her in- 
dustrial regeneration, is found in her rivers. The water power 
of the Alps and Apennines is being used to generate great 
mill power. 

According to the very best records available, Italy’s horse 
power from electricity, generated by water, was about 20,000 in 
1890; in 1902 it amounted to more than 200,000 and is gaining 
so fast that one is loth to guess at the increase. All over the 
peninsular electric power is employed. In 1890 only one car- 
line, the Florence. Fiesole, was worked by electricity; to-day 
there are from 300 to 500 miles of electric railway. In 1890 
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about 400 towns used electricity for lighting, to-day the num- 
ber is 600. 

Tuscany, Piedmont, and Lombardy, because of the Alps and 
Apennines, are sure of a place in the world’s markets. Mon- 
za and Milan, Brescia and Bergamo, Florence and Pisa, are 
putting forth efforts to day such as are sure to result in as 
remarkable a success in Italy as similiar efforts meet with 
elsewhere. Coal may long continue to be a valuable asset to 
an industrial state; but the day in which it was indispensa- 
ble to those owning water power has departed. Electricity 
has opened another era. Beside coal, wind and water are the 
world’s great workers. 

The factors in this sudden and phenomenal success, by 
which everybody who contrasts the Italy of to-day with the 
Italy of yesterday is startled, are easy money, water power for 
the generation of electricity, thrift, industry, and well-directed 
industrial education. The story of Germany’s progress since 
the opening of her imperial patent office, in 1878, is not more 
remarkable than that of Italy during the past decade. Pro- 
tection may have ministered to progress and prosperity, it is 
true; but so, too, has the inventive genius of the people. 

To any one familiar with the facts in Italy’s past, with the 
one fact that she had no coal, the present progress and pros- 
perity are promises that reasonably give us much hope. It 
looks as if the peninsular kingdom must assume a very formid- 
able position among the commercial and industrial states that 
are soon to seek a settlement of their relative rights in the 
arenas of the world’s markets. The part to be played by the 
streams of emigration, of money, and of water, from the Alps 
and Apennines, must not be ignored. 

In treating of the industrial condition and prosperity or 
poverty of Italy, it is well to be comprehensive and fair, and 
not with narrow prejudice to confound causes and to misstate 
conditions. With regard to the ‘subject at hand, veritable 
poison is oftentimes poured into innocent and unsuspecting 
ears by men who certainly ought to be better informed. 

It is certain that Italy is destined for a great future, She 
has already passed the point of being able to meet the de- 
mands of the home markets. In the new era, the one upon 
which the world entered when electricity was discovered, Italy 
is to have a renaissance, a rebirth. 











DANNY'S FRIDAY. 


BY GILBERT TURNER. 


Mietetetetee RS. DAVIS is comfortably off. She tells me 
BY herself that no one ever had a better or a more 
hard-working husband than she; and I believe 
her, for I never saw the said husband hanging 
*eee%— about his home and never heard a word about 

his being out of work | 

All the other inhabitants of the house and street have 
their periodical attacks of slackness; Davis never; he must 
have a genius for work. His wife sings his praises in her 
own calmly lymphatic way; but she carefully refrains from 
imitating his example. I have been in and out of her two 
rooms at all hours of the day, from early morning until late 
evening, but I have never seen her doing anything more 
laborious than nurtse the youngest child (number thirteen, by 
the way), or move the kettle when it boils over. 

Her rooms, her children, and her person all bear witness 
to this calmness of disposition. A little energy would make 
them so much cleaner and pleasanter; but perhaps she would 
not then be so stout, so smiling, and so optimistic; I feel a 
great delicacy about suggesting any change. It is so cheery 
to find some one who never seems to want anything, that I 
can’t venture to hint how much the rooms and their occupants 
need in the matter of soap and water. So I weakly hope that 
Davis does not mind; and I never do more than murmur that 
baby’s face would be prettier if it were cleaner. Privately, I 
think at the same time that I can see enough of it, caked as 
it is with dirt; for the poor child has the wizened elderly 
face, the high narrow head, and the round staring eyes that 
one involuntarily connects with the lowest type of criminal. I 
trust I am not wicked when I hope he won’t live long enough 
to break her heart; for she loves him and sees no fault in 
him. 

Mrs. Davis, besides being an admiring wife, is an affection- 
ate mother, and has brought up her numerous family on the 
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most approved lines of unlimited indulgence, tempered by 
blows and abuse only when absolutely necessary. 

The last time I went to see her I inquired for Danny 
(aged nine) who, having run a rusty nail into one miserable 
little knee, was suffering in hospital from its effects. 

“He’s gettin’ on fine, thank ye, lady,” his mother re- 
ported. ‘‘They’re all as fond of ‘im in the ’orspital; ’e’s a 
good boy is Danny, and that partic’lar about ’is religion, as 
yer know, lady. He wouldn’t eat meat on a Friday was it 
ever so; ‘is father’d ’ave somethin’ to say to any of ’is chil- 
dren as would, and me too; and they knows it. We've 
brought ’em up to it.” 

And then she grinned comfortably, and gave me the out- 
lines of the following story. 

Poor little Danny, badly fed and ill-nourished and suffering 
the more from his accident because his blood was half water, 
had been ordered good food by the doctor; and his dinner of 
beefsteak, greens, and potatoes on the first day of his arrival 
in hospital must have been particularly tempting. But it was 
Friday and Danny had not forgotten it; and, all ignorant of 
any merciful provision by which Mother Church dispenses her 
invalid children from such rules and regulations, and mindful 
only of the precept, Danny put aside the meat on his plate 
and dined on greens and potatoes, in spite of the kindly nurse’s 
protestations and commands. In the course of the following 
week he struck up a friendship with a young man occupying 
the next bed, and by the time Friday came round again they 
were on terms of intimacy. 

“What yer leavin’ yer meat for, Danny ?” asked his neigh- 
bor, when the same performance was gone through. ‘‘ Why 
don’t yer eat it up? Ar’n’t yer ’ungry ?” 

“Friday,” said Danny, with his mouth very full of hot 
potato. 

“What’s Friday?” asked the young man. ‘Are yer a 
Jew?” with some vague notion, apparently, that it was only 
Jews who paid attention to times and seasons. 

“A Jew!” cried. Danny, so indignant that he nearly choked. 
“’Course I ain’t. A Jew? No; I’m a Cawth’lick, that’s wot 
I am.” 

“Oh!” said the young man blankly. ‘Won't they let yer 
eat meat on a Friday? Wot a go!” 
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“Let yer?” said Danny with conviction. ‘‘’Tain’t lettin’ 
or not lettin’. If yer eats meat on a Friday yer’ll go to ’ell; 
and so I tells yer straight, No. 18,” with a stern eye on his 
neighbor’s plate, which was nearly empty. 

“ But I ain’t a Cawth’lick,” protested No. 18. ‘“’Tain’t the 
same for me, o’ course.” 

Danny considered this. 

“Wot’s right for me’s right for you,’ 
‘must be; we ain’t made diff’runt.” 

‘‘Dunno ’bout that,” returned No. 18, ‘but I never ’eard 
nothin’ about not eatin’ meat on a Friday; so it can’t be for 
me, ’cos I don’t know it, see?” 

“Yer knows it now,” said Danny. ‘ Ain’t I just told yer? 
And I did ’ear of a man,” he continued reflectively, “as eat 
a pound and a quarter o’ steak in one mouthful on a Friday, 
and he was choked; and serve ’im right.” 

“‘ Must ’a been off his chump,” No. 18 opined. ‘“ Any fool’d 
know as ’e couldn’t do that. It’s a.yarn anyway; and I don’t 
believe it.” 

“It’s as true as true,” cried Danny. ‘‘ Mr. Green, as lives 
next door to us, told Tommy and Tommy told me; and ’e 
knew the man, Mr. Green did. And yer’d best look out for 
yerself, No. 18, now yer knows.” 

But No. 18 was only amused by Danny’s earnestness and 
conviction; and held fast to his own opinion that the matter 
did not concern him. They discussed the question often dur- 
ing the following days; and Danny tried his utmost to extract 
a promise of conformity to his own stern rule from this young 
man who was so kind and so companionable. 

When the third Friday came round, Danny, watching to 
see what his friend would do, could hardly eat his own vege- 
tables. And No. 18, feeling Danny’s eager gaze upon him, 
turned himself round in his bed so as to interpose his body 
between his plate and Danny’s eyes. 

“Yer eatin’ it, I know yer are!” 
“And I told yer, No. 18.” 

“No, I ain’t”; said No, 18 soothingly. ‘I’m only eating 
what you are.” 

“Ye’re a liar,” observed Danny, with tears in his eyes but 
no anger in his voice. He was too grieved to feel angry; his 
remark was only the strongest form of contradiction he knew. 


’ 


was his conclusion, 


he exclaimed vexedly. 
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“Ye're a rum little beggar,” remarked No. 18, turning 
back again, but still hiding his empty plate. ‘‘ Wot’s it matter 
to you if I do eat meat and get damned?” There was genu- 
ine surprise in his tone. 

But it was quite beyond Danny’s power and Danny’s vo- 
cabulary to explain; so the little chap only brushed the tears 
out of his eyes with the back of his hand and said: “Yer a 
bloomin’ ass, that’s wot you are,” in impatience that his friend 
could not understand without being told. His own counsel of 
perfection seemed such a simple thing to him, but how could 
he be content if his friend were not safe? 

The battle continued throughout the remainder of No. 18's 
stay in the ward; and the young man continued to eat his 
Friday dinner under difficulties and the bedclothes. But there 
came a.day when he left cured; and he and Danny parted 
with few words and real regret. 

On the first visiting day after this, while Mrs. Davis herself 
was sitting beside her small son, a tall young man came into 
the ward carrying a large brown paper parcel. 

“ Hullo,” cried Danny, ‘if ’ere ain’t No. 18 come back! 
Wot’s ’e a-doin’ of, I wonder?” 

At that moment he was engaged in satisfying the Ward 
Sister that his- parcel contained no contraband in the way of 
unripe plums or chalk -sweetmeats. This done he came up to 
Danny. 

“Wot cheer, Danny?” said he. ‘‘ Not up yet? You're a- 
wearing out that bed and no error. ’Ow’s Friday a-comin’ 
on?” 

Danny grinned and nodded delightedly. 

“This ’ere’s my mother,” he said. In Danny’s circles it is 
the women who are presented, half apologetically, to the notice 
of the superior sex, and, as it happened, Mrs. Davis had not 
before been able to visit Danny while he had been in hospital. 

No. 18 was quite polite; he nodded affably and said: 
“Good day, mum.” Then he planted his parcel on the bed. 
“This ’ere’s for you, Danny; thought yer’d like sommat to 
look at, now yer ain’t got me. We was reg’lar pals, Danny 
and me,” he explained to Mrs. Davis. ‘‘E’s a queer kid, is 
Danny; couldn’t a-bear me to eat no meat on a Friday. Is 
that yer way o’ thinking, too, mum?” 

And then he told Mrs. Davis:the story. Danny was too 
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excited to listen much. He had never had a parcel before in 
his life; and this one contained a Noah’s Ark (which No. 18 
explained was “religious” and therefore appropriate), a two- 
bladed knife, a toy pistol with a box of caps, and a packet of 
chocolate, which No. 18’s experience of Ward Sisters had taught 
him was likely to pass muster. 

Danny held up one thing after another for his mother’s ad- 
miring inspection; and finally lay back with a long sigh of su- 
preme content to regard his treasure with shining eyes. 

“T calls it real good-natured of yer, mister,” said his 
mother. ‘‘ Say thank yer, Danny.” 

““*E don't want to thank me, Danny don’t,” interposed No. 
18 hastily. ‘‘’Im and me’s pals. ’E’s a brick, ain’t yer, 
Danny boy? Stands by a pal, ’e does, and gives ’im the best 
’e’s got. Same ’ere.” 


“And the nurses they all sez the same, they never seen 
such a good boy,” was Mrs. Davis’ triumphant summing up. 

“No. 18 must be a good sort, too,” said I. 

““Yes’’; asserted Mrs. Davis; ‘‘so grateful like. I dessay 
Danny done ’im good; but they ain’t all got the sense to 
know it.” : 

‘*Danny doesn’t hide his colors,” I observed. 

““*Is father’d ’ave somethin’ to say, if ’e did,” returned Mrs, 
Davis, ‘‘and me too.” 

I did not doubt the truth of the last remark. 

“‘I wish every boy had such a good home,” I said with 
much sincerity, and left Mrs. Davis beaming. 























THE SOWER. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


‘* Behold a sower went forth to sow.” 


Scarce has the Angel of the Dawn unfurl’d 
His wings, and rais’d aloft his torch of light, 
When swift the Sower hastens to his toil, 


Gladsome and hopeful, in strong manhood’s might. 


Small earnest of a whole world’s nutriment— 
That seed he bears, and scatters everywhere! 
And men are sleeping on, and few will rise 


To ease his load; tor ever Azs the care! 


Bleak blows the wind and rugged are the ways; 
The paths he treads are chok’d by many a thorn, 
But toward the sunset sky his face is set— 


He pauses not, though men and ravens warn. 


What sees he, that he faints not in dismay, 
In this broad field where laborers are so few? 
Lo! in the valley there, a blade springs up, 


And distant hills are blossoming white to view! 


Life’s day is brief to every son of man, 
And scarcely may one hand both sow and reap; 
Night’s shroud enwraps the world and the world’s work, 


When, spent at last, the Sower sinks in sleep. 


But in those Courts above, where sun nor moon 


Nor dawn hath place—there, on his eyes oppress’d— 


From light of God’s own smile, into his dreams 
Breaks the full glory of that Vision Bless’d ! 








BEFORE CROMWELL CAME TO IRELAND. 


BY WILLIAM F. DENNEHY. 


HE latest volume of State Papers relating to Ire- 
land which has been issued by the English Rolls 
Commission *—so styled because its ex officio 
President is the judicial functionary known as 
the Master of the Rolls—contains many docu. 

ments casting much light on the state of religion in that coun- 

try, in the earlier years of the reign of Charles I. On the 
15th of February, 1624, the Secretary of State wrote to the 

Irish Lord Deputy, by direction of the King, who was already 

beginning to realize that the turbulence of his English Puritan 

subjects made it desirable to secure the friendship of the peo- 
ple of Catholic Ireland. In this missive it was pointed out 
that, so far as Papists were concerned, it was “‘his Majesty’s 
gracious pleasure, to suspend the execution of the penal laws 
against them for the use of their consciences in private houses, 
or for not coming to church.” It was, however, deemed need- 

ful to make plain that the measure of royal toleration was lim- 

ited and, accordingly, it was intimated that the Lord Deputy 

- must “depress and reform” anything in the nature of “inso- 

lencies or tumultuous and inordinate assemblies, or innovation 

by erecting of religious houses, holding of public or private 
conventions which may be dangerous to the State, scandalous, 
or conduce to novelty and alteration.” The impression most 
likely to be created in the minds of those who study the con- 
tents of the volume now under notice, will be one of wonder 
that, despite the persecutions of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and 

James I.—notwithstanding the brief respite accorded: during 

the reign of Queen Mary—the unfortunate Catholics of Ireland 

retained so much in the nature of ecclesiastical and educational 

organization as it is made clear they did. 

Despite the evident desire of King Charles to conciliate his 

Irish Catholic subjects, the utmost efforts of the dominant Eng- 





* Calendar of the State Papers relating to Ireland preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Edited by Robert Pentland Mahaffy, B.A. London: His Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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lish Protestant garrison were being directed to securing a re- 
turn to the paths of persecution. Therefore it was that, some- 
time early in 1629, a Memorandum was laid before the Privy 
Council to the effect that “the number of titulary Popish pre- 
lates, priests, and Jesuits increases daily by their resorting 
thither from beyond seas.”” Not only did these brave mission- 
aries come, but it was complained that they were “‘ picking the 
purses of his majesty’s subjects by indulgences, absolutions, 
and pardons from Rome.” Worse still, “these men force the 
people to pay tithe, etc, to them as regularly as they pay it 
to the ministers of the established church.” To render tribute 
to the Protestant parson was regarded as quite fitting, but to 
contribute to the support of the Catholic priest or bishop was 
something equivalent to high treason. The fearless Papists, 
however, were gradually making headway in their efforts to 
restore the ancient ecclesiastical organization of their country. 
It, therefore, occurred to one zealous defender of the ‘‘ new 
religion” to write a letter to the King informing him that 
“the Papists in Ireland have taken to themselves so much 
boldness, under color and pretence of your Majesty’s articles 
sent over by their agents into that kingdom, that they have 
newly erected sundry idolatrous houses within the city of Dub- 
lin and accommodated them with postern doors through the 
walls of the said city; so that at all times they may let into 
and out of the said city what number of persons they shall 
think fit.” In order to give some appearance of truth to the 
last obviously absurd statement, it was pathetically observed 
that “this is very dangerous!” That the Catholics of Dublin, 
as well as of other portions of the country, relying on the 
King’s protection, were opening new places of worship is quite 
certain, but that they were mad enough to commence digging 
holes in the city ramparts is scarcely likely. The authorities 
in Dublin Castle would have promptly put a stop to any such 
performance and it is impossible to assert that they would not 
have been quite within their right in doing so. 

As usual, the unfortunate King was wobbling. He was, 
with reason, terribly afraid of arousing the suspicions of his 
English Protestant subjects. Accordingly, instructions were de- 
spatched to the Irish Lords Justices warning them to have 
a care “that God be duly honored and served in that our 


kingdom, twice every day without fail as in the churches of 
VOL, LXXXII.—6 
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England,* and every church to have the Bible and Book of 
Common Prayer as in England.” Moreover, the Lords Jus- 
tices were enjoined to be ‘‘ careful to suppress the Pope’s juris- 
diction in Ireland,” and to see that ‘‘all Popish conventicles 
and visitations be banished.’’ Still further, they were to see 
“that our subjects be eased of any charge paid to any titu- 
lary archbishop, bishop, abbot, prior, vicar-general, Jesuits, fri- 
ars, or any of that Popish rabble whatsoever.” These instruc- 
tions were sufficiently explicit, but they appear to have had 
small effect in warping the will of the people, who stubbornly 
refused to be proselytized. 

Tne activity of the Ascendancy or Protestant party, how- 
ever, bore some degree of fruit in influencing officials to the 
prejudice of the Catholic community. As a consequence, it 
became necessary for the representatives of the latter to ad- 
dress a Remonstrance to the King, in 1630, to the following 
effect : 

Notwithstanding the King’s order countermanding the 
proclamation for banishing the priests, Jesuits, and other 
clergy from Ireland, for which the Catholics were thankful, 
yet they are still persecuted in the following ways: 

1. The Judges of Assize this last circuit had instructions 
from the Lord Deputy to present? all Catholics for not go- 
ing to church. 

2. Jurors were bound over to the Council table or Star 
Chamber, and some fined up to £20, for not presenting 
recusants in this way. 

3. The oath of supremacy { was applied to all the Catho- 
lic magistrates, and such as refused to take it were de- 
posed throughout the kingdom. 

4. There was direction to suppress Catholic schoolmas-: 
ters, and Protestants to be appointed to breed the children 
of Catholics in the Protestant religion. 

5. The Catholic wards§$ are constrained to be educated 
Protestants. 

6. Process is awarded upon excommunication against 
Catholics, many of which are now pronounced. || 

* This old Catholic custom, of course, soon ceased to be observed in ‘‘ the churches of 
England.”’ 

t That is, to arraign or prosecute them for not attending the Protestant religious services, 
held in the ancient Catholic churches. 

t The test in question denied the authority of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ, and affirmed 
that the Protestant King of England was the rightful Head of the Church. 

§ Legal infants, within the guardianship of the Court of Chancery. 


|| The ‘‘ excommunications "’ referred to, pronounced in Protestant churches, carried with 
them the infliction of secular disabilities and penalities. 
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These evils the King was prayed to bring to an end, but 
bad as things then were, they became worse when Lord Went- 
worth was appointed Lord Deputy.* One of the many com- 
munications which were addressed to the Viceroy after his 
coming into Ireland, urging. him to pursue a relentless warfare 
against the Catholics of the kingdom, was written by a Sir 
Vincent Gockings, who sought to bring home to his mind 
realization of the truth that the descendants of the old Eng- 
lish Catholic conquerors and settlers within its shores, were 
every whit as devoted to maintenance of the Catholic religion 
as were the native Irish amongst whom they lived and with 
whom they had largely intermarried, despite various statutes 
intended to prevent a mingling of blood and race. Gockings 
wrote, as the contents of his letter shows, about the time when 
the Catholic members of Parliament had yielded to Went- 
worth’s demands, and voted the King several years’ subsidies 
in advance, thus rendering his Majesty independent for a pro- 
longed period of his Irish House of Commons, The English 
Commons displayed a-much shrewder appreciation of the shifty 
character of their unfortunate monarch. Gockings told the 
Lord Deputy that he rejoiced at his appointment, because 
“from thirty years’ experience here I can say that there is no 
country where such a distinction exists, both in religion and 
manners, as between us new English (2. ¢., Protestants) and 
old English (z. ¢., Catholics), inasmuch as they scorn the 
name, but will be Irish, and never so much as at this time; 
so that, were it not for the sword of justice by which we are 
governed, we had better have lived in the Indies than here for 
safety.” Furthermore, Wentworth was warned not to let it 
“be thought by the wise that their condescending to their 
payments are for any love they bear to his Majesty, but rather 
to obtain time to see how the Austrian wars proceed, and to 


* This nobleman was one of the most unjust and unscrupulous of the English Vicerovs of 
Ireland. His main purpose was to secure the establishment of the arbitrary authority of the 
King, and he adroitly sought to make the religious conflict a means towards this end. He first 
cajoled the Catholics by holding out hopes of a redress of grievances, but when their repre- 
sentatives in the Parliament which he assembled in Dublin foolishly joined in voting six years’ 
supplies to the King, he scoffed at their demands for reform. While he endeavored, by the 
most stern use of the powers entrusted to him, to extinguish Catholicity, he treated Protestants 
scarcely less unconstitutionally than he did the followers of the ancient creed. At the same 
time he made vigorous and largely successful efforts to develop the commerce and industries of 
Ireland. His impeachment by the Puritan majority in the English House of Commons and 
consequent execution, in May, 1641, was a just retribution for his many acts of injustice, spo- 
liation, and persecution. 
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obtain a Parliament, whereby they aim not so at good laws to 
be made, as to get good laws repealed.” The “good laws” 
were, of course, those in force against the Catholics. 

Gockings, however, despite his bigotry, appears to have 
been a man of some discernment, because he proceeded to de- 
scribe the condition of the Protestant church and the character 
of the men who had been placed in possession of the revenues 
of the olden Catholic sees and benefices in terms which cannot 
be regarded as complimentary. He said: 


The bishops grow rich by sealing of sin, and their chil- 
dren are the pillars ot pride. They let their churches fall 
down under their noses, and do nothing that is pious. I wish 
some steps were taken to investigate the matter. I am per- 
suaded that if it were done there would be found one way 
or other in dignitaries’ and officials’ hands a mass of treasure 
for which they are accountable, and grown to mere merchan- 
dise. Among our clergy, if there arise any controversy be- 
tween the laity and them for titles (7. e., to the possession of 
land), then they plead their right from God. But how such 
wretches as now enjoy them derive their title from God is the 
question. 


Abundant evidences exist to show that there was no ex- 
aggeration in Gockings’ statement of the case. Long after his 
time, Dean Swift wrote nearly as harshly of the Protestant 
episcopacy in Ireland. Gockings’ main purpose was, however, 
to malign “‘the Irish and old English,” relative to whom he hy- 
pocritically remarked: “I wish I could say some good of them, 
but I speak from long experience.” Then came his indict- 
ment, in the following words: 


They are crafty and subtle, but very shallow. 

They are mutinous, but cowardly. 

They are very proud, but exceeding base. 

They are full of words, but to little purpose. 

They will promise much, but perform nothing. 

They will speak fairest when they intend worst. 

They will quarrel often, but fight seldom but upon great 
advantage. 

They are bloody as a wolf when they can overcome. 

They live in their houses more beastly than barbarians 
or Indians. 
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They have such an inveterate hatred to neatness, that 
they are afraid to touch handsomeness. 

Their religion is to believe as their Church believeth, but 
what that is they neither know nor desire to know, but give 
it for granted that those that are not of the same are 
deceived. 

Their delights are in nothing but idleness. 


Now, sweeping as is this series of charges, it will be ob- 
served that there is nothing in it which can be fairly alleged 
to impugn the moral or spiritual character of those against 
whom it was leveled. It would have spoken badly for the in- 
telligence of the people if, after years of civil war and perse- 
cution, they had not grown “crafty and subtle,” or if they 
were over-fond of incurring massacre by fighting “save upon 
great advantage.” That they were “bloody” in their revenges 
is highly probable, but there were many wrongs to weight their 
- swords. That their habitations were wretched is as undeniable 
as that their olden knowledge of arts and crafts had perished 
during centuries of conflict and misrule. The peasants were 
idle, because their tyrants condemned them to idleness. Even 
their harvests could scarcely be called their own, prey as they 
often were of marauding English soldiers, of rapacious land- 
lords, and of the tithe-gatherers of the ministers of the ‘‘ new 
religion.” What the “Irish and old English” seemed to be 
in Gockings’ eyes was precisely what they might’ have been ex- 
pected to become under the domination of men like himself. 
Even in the midst of their humiliation, poverty, and suffering, 
they still, as he put it, “believe as their Church believeth!” 
The bigoted old knight’s testimony will not, after all, be un- 
grateful to the descendants of those whom he sought in vain 
to traduce. 

About July, 1634, Wentworth summoned the Protestant arch- 
bishops and bishops of Ireland to meet in convocation at 
Dublin, when they adopted a series of resolutious, evidently 
drafted by the masterful Lord Deputy, in which they pledged 
themselves to use their utmost efforts for the suppression of 
the Catholic religion. Amongst other things, they promised: 
“We will for ourselves and our suffragans, so far as in us 
lies, promise to observe a uniform order for the suppression of 
Papistry and plantation of religion.” This, however, was only 
the preamble. It was further resolved that: 





a 
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We will inquire as to who the people are in our dioceses 
who receive, relieve, house, or harbor trafficking Jesuits and 
seminary priests. We will present the names of the priests 
and the harborers, adding our advice and endeavors in the 
matter of their apprehension. 

We will have a special care for the erection of free schools 
in our separate dioceses, according to the statute in that be- 
half. We will not allow any Popish schoolmen to teach 
scholars privately or publicly within our diocese, and if any 
offend in this point we will discover the offenders to the Lord 
Deputy. 

We will be careful to reclaim recusants from their super- 
stition and idolatry, and teach and instruct them in the 
principles of true religion, if they will come to hear us. We 
will in this matter follow the course of the archbishops and 
bishops in England, whose courses are well known to some 
of us. 


Despite the display of energy and extirpation premised in 
these resolutions, the work of uprooting Popery did not pro- 
ceed apace. Evidence to this effect is to be found set forth un- 
der the hands of individual bishops a few years later. For in- 
stance, George, Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin, reported in part, 
in 1641, to the Lords Justices, who were governing Ireland 
while Wentworth was facing his doom in England, as follows: 


There are titulary bishops or, at least, vicars-general in 
both these dioceses. Matthew Roch in Leighlin and in 
Ferns. They exercise jurisdiction by foreign power and 
should be impeached. 

The increase and insolency of priests, friars, and Jesuits 
are great. They gather infinite sums of money by Masses, 
dirges, oblation, indulgences, etc., and by legacies. 

Popish schoolmasters abound. ‘They disregard summonses 
to appear and, when legally excommunicated, fly to other 
dioceses. 





This was a sorry tale to have to recount, viewed from the 
aspect in which it must have presented itself to its narrator 
and those to whom it was addressed. The case of Connaught 
was, however, even more grievous than that of Leinster. Rob- 
ert, Lord Bishop of Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, was obliged to 
inform the Lords Justices, relative to the doings of the Pap- 
ists, that: 
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The priests and friars and that faction use more policies 
than can briefly be expressed to hinder the Protestant min- 
isters from producing good effects for reformation by preach- 
ing, catechising, or conference. They take away his glebes 
in order to prevent him from residing or keeping up his rank. 

Then they do positively propagate their own superstition 
by infusing of diabolical and sinister conceipts of our per- 
sons and doctrine even from the cradle by the freedom of 
the Popish schools, which the bishops cannot suppress, 
their jurisdiction being contemned and writs de excom. capi- 
end. either not issued or never executed by the sheriff, who 
is for the most part a Papist. 


The condition of things was terribly embarrassing to the 
unhappy Bishop of Clonfert, and he simply threw up his hands 
and wailed in despair. Bemoaningly he told the Lords Jus- 
tices that: ‘There are in every parish a Popish priest and in 
most places a public Mass-house, whither the people publicly 
resort every Sabbath-day and holyday. Superstitious idols are 
placed there and tithes and customs exacted.” Even more de- 
plorable than this was the fact that, according to his lordship, 
there was: “free and public profession of convents of friars, 
whither oftentimes the children are forced without parents’ 
consent, and to affront the clergy the more do come abroad in 
their habits publicly to beg corn, sheep, etc., to the great im- 
poverishing of the subject.” Then came a list of the principal 
abodes of the ravening friars. 

The poor bishop, however, had even a more terrible fact 
to relate. He went on, and we can: imagine how he angered 
as he wrote: “There are no nunneries in these dioceses we 
know of, but yet diverse women go under the names of nuns 
and religious women, dwelling near unto the said friars or in 
some farms abroad in the country, who keep houses to enter- 
tain the priests and friars in their travel or when they go 
abroad to beg.” Such a country and such a people were 
plainly past praying for! 

The case of Robert, Lord Bishop of Killfenora, was scarcely 
better than that of his brother of Clonfert. This poor man 
had to lament that: ‘‘We have in our diocese one titular 
bishop who can and doth command more than myself, and to 
this purpose has more priests fixed parochially by the gentry 
than my poor diocese can bear by many degrees of our own 
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ministers.” A Dissenting minister, one Henry Bell, preacher, 
had even worse things to recount, in a memorial which he for- 
warded to the King, and in which he charitably sought to 
open his Majesty’s eyes to the defects of the Episcopalian Prot- 
estant clergy and prelates. Bell declared that: “The churches 
are numerous. If in fair weather ministers sometimes read 
divine service, the rotten walls are his auditors. The peo- 
ple go in their ignorance to the ignorant friar and priest.” 
Truly deplorable was it that: ‘‘The wives and children of 
ministers go to Mass,” and even: ‘‘The bishops match their 
children with Papists.” According to Bell, the composition of 
the Episcopalian ecclesiastical organization was as bad as it 
well could be: ‘Insufficient and cruel men are substitutes for 
bishops. They break contracts and marriages for money. If 
a poor man die worth forty shillings they will take ten shill- 
ings on proving his will, unless it be by entreaty rebated. 
Men of no degree in any university are archdeacons. Chan- 
cellors have two, three, or more benefices. Ministers have par- 
sonage, vicarage, and as many as eight curates’ places, and 
never even read divine service in most of them.” All the can- 
ons of the church had fallen into desuetude. ‘‘The Popish 
schools everywhere kept, infect children with their dregs.” It 
is to Bell’s credit that he did not hesitate to denounce the ex- 
actions of the landlords, many of whom were, however, Catho- 
lics. He went on to inform the King that: ‘‘ The poor tenant 
alloweth one workman every week in the year to the landlord 
called ‘blackwork,’ that is to say having neither meat nor wages. 
The tenant reapeth the landlord’s corn, maketh his hay, his 
turf, tilleth his ground, bringeth home corn, hay, and turf, and 
all without wages. He carrieth the landlord’s cariags (?) so oft 
and so far as it pleaseth the landlord, being allowed neither 
meat, drink, nor wages. Israelites’ servitude in Egypt com- 
pared herewith may be deemed freedom.” There is no reason 
for supposing that Bell’s narrative was, in the least degree, ex- 
aggerated. 

Among the other documents included in the “ Calendar of 
State Papers” is an undated and unsigned report which bears 
instructive testimony to the obstinacy with which the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, depressed and oppressed though they were, clung 
to the old faith. The missive in question described: ‘“ The 
cursed practices of Romish Jesuits, seminarians, and priests who 
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do swarm in the country, causing the people to swear to be 
true to the Church of Rome, and in no case to be obedient to 
the King’s laws.” Needless to say, the “laws” referred to 
were those prohibiting the profession of Catholicity. Against 
the ‘Jesuits, seminarians, and priests,” it was alleged that: 
“They have so possessed the women that they declare they 
will as soon bring their husbands to the gallows as to our 
church.” Could anything be more shocking? In July, 1627, 
the following mandate from King Charles was addressed to the 
Lord Deputy : 


We are informed that the late dissolved Abbey or Mon- 
astery of the Franciscans in or near the town of Dundalk, in 
County Louth, has several mills, lands, etc., which are con- 
cealed and the rents thereof unjustly detained from us. 


Here follows a list of many other chantry lands. 


Anxious to increase our revenue in Ireland, we order you 
to appoint a Commission to discover our title to the premises 
by inquisition, record, or other means; the inquisitions and 
other records to be returned and filed in the Court of Chan- 
cery. You shall make Endymion Porter a grant of the dis- 
solved Abbey and Monastery of the Franciscans, and the 
chantry lands of St. Mary, St. Katherine, etc., as above. 
He shall hold in common socage, and pay such rent as the 
servitors in Ulster pay. He shall also havea grant of such 
rents, etc., as are in arrear on these lands, etc., and are due 
to us; and for these he need not account to us. 


There were many adventurers of tlie type of Endymion Por- 
ter on the prowl, seeking to pick up fragments of the lands of 
which the priests and friars had been dispossessed. It is sim- 
ply marvelous how splendidly, in spite of adverse circumstances, 
the poor, persecuted Catholics were holding their own. The 
reports of the Protestant officials, both lay and clerical, on this 
point were always to the same effect. They could make noth- 
ing of a people, the fervency of whose faith and the consist- 
ency of whose devotion set at naught the utmost efforts of 
their tyrants. How matters stood in numerous cases is shown 
in a ‘‘ Memorandum concerning the clergy of County Clare, and 
particularly of those in the Baronies of Bunratty and Tullagh, 
always esteemed to be half of the county.” This official re- 
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port appears to have been prepared for the information of 
either the Lord Deputy or the Lords Justices. It was to the 
following effect : 


From Limerick to Killaloe, 8 miles, where there are the 
bishop of the diocese and one chaplain.* 

From Killaloe to Tomgreeny, 7 miles. Here is one Hig- 
gins, a convert? friar, of ill fame. 

Tomgreeny to Ennis, 16 miles. Here is one Lawson, a 
very weak man sent out of England by Lady Henrietta 
O'Brien. 

Ennis to Killensullagh, 7 miles. Here isthe Vicar-Gen- 
eral, John Hawkins, Esquire. 

Killensullagh to Kilfenbuan, 6 miles. Mr. James Van- 
delure, a very young man. 

Kilfenbuan to Limerick, 6 miles, belongs to the Dean. 
No church or minister. 

Wherefore, is it to be noted that in 48 miles of circuit 
there is but four clergymen and but three churches—except 
the bishop and the chaplain atoresaid—who are both young 
and weak men. Their charge or living extends 6, 10, or 12 
miles in length. They do not constantly reside or provide 
sufficient curates, but very much neglect the same. 

Not a school in all that tract of land but Popish. The 
Mass read in all the parishes by the proper priests every 
Sunday and holyday. Friars gathering into convents, teach- 
ing school openly. 


Catholic Clare was Catholic still, and despite the coming 
and going of Cromwell and all the persecutions of succeeding 
years remained faithful, securing for its unlettered peasant free- 
holders the glory of striking the resounding blow for freedcm, 
which resulted in the return of O’Connell to Parliament and 
the passage of the Act of Emancipation. Clare is, happily, as 
boldly and as nobly Catholic to-day as it was in the days when 
Charles I. still clung to his tottering throne. 


* It may be necessary to point out that the clergy referred to in the Memorandum were 
Protestant and that its object was to show the inadequacy of their number. 


t Pervert, of course, and of ‘‘ ill fame!’’ The report was honest. 








THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


RHE eighth volume of 7he Cambridge History of Mod- 
ern Europe* covers the period of the French Rev- 
olution down to the fall of the Directory and 
the accession of Napoleon to the consulate. Its 
: = general characteristics are those of the preced- 
ing volumes. In style it affects the cold, severe, impersonal 
type which has become the ideal of the historical student. The 
most tremendous scenes that occurred in the “red fool fury of 
the Seine,” important battles like Aboukir, thrilling episodes like 
the bridge of Lodi, are related with conscientious endeavor for 
accuracy and lucidity, but with scarcely more appeal to the 
imagination than is to be found in Kant’s Critik, or Burke’s 
Essay on the Sublime. We all remember Macaulay’s picture 
of the perfect historian, who besides showing us the camp, the 
court, “shows us also the nation’:—He ‘considers no anec- 
dote, no peculiarity of manner, no familiar. saying, as too in- 
significant to illustrate the operation of laws, of religion, of 
education, and to mark the progress of the human mind. 
Men will not merely be described, but will be made intimately 
known to us. The changes of manners will be indicated, not 
merely by a few general phrases, or a few extracts from sta- 
tistical documents, but by appropriate images in every line.” 
There is very little of this kind of writing in the history be- 
fore us, or indeed, in any history of to-day. The ascendancy 
of German ideals of research and scholarship has made the 
historian sacrifice the picturesque to accuracy, wealth of detail, 
and systematic analysis. The aim to-day is not to produce a 
picture, but to conduct, in the most scientific fashion, a fost- 
mortem examination. The present-day historian is not a paint- 
er, but an anatomist. 






* The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the Late Lord Acton. Vol. VIII. The 
French Revolution. 
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I, 


The volume opens with a chapter investigating the influ- 
ences contributed to the genesis of the Revolution by the best 
of philosophic, philanthropic, and economic writers who im- 
mediately preceded it.. The writer, Mr. Willert, of Oxford 
University, exhibits a power of reasoning, and an insight into 
his subject, such as are not apparent in some other contributions 
to the work. Opening with a citation of the contradictory 
views of Mallet du Pan and of Mounier, the former of whom 
ascribed the entire origin of the revolution to philosophy, 
‘“‘who may boast her reign over the country she has devas- 
tated,” while the latter minimizes:the influence of the phzloso- 
phes, Mr. Willert examines all the gvcat prominent writers of 
the seventeenth century, and some minor ones, who contributed, 
or are alleged to have contributed, to the principles of 1789. 
He affirms that many of these principles were employed in 
the sixteenth century by both Catholic and Huguenot theo- 
logians as weapons against the claims of the Crown. He 
cites particularly Father Boucher, and the well-known apology 
for tyrannicide advanced by the Jesuit Mariana. Montaigne’s 
scepticism, he considers, contributed, but only slightly; while 
Bayle, ‘‘ although there may be, at first sight, but little of the 
spirit of the eighteenth century in his writings,’ had an ex- 
tensive influence. Hobbes with his political works, and Locke’s 
Treatise on Government and Letters on Toleration, were potent 
factors in preparing the way. The former of Locke’s works, 
Mr. Willert rightly points out, was the inspiration for the Con- 
trat Social of Rousseau, while the latter gave an impulse to 
Voltaire’s attack upon authority. So “at the end of the sev- 
enteenth century ‘principles’ were not wanting to which the 
French people might appeal, should a time come when they 
were no longer satisfied with the existing social and political 
conditions.” 

That time came in the close of the eighteenth century. The 
finances had been ruined, the peasantry were in a condition of 
extreme poverty, the Jansenist controversy, the conflict between 
the hierarchy and the Gallican Parlement over the Bull “ Uni- 
genitus,” dealt a severe blow to religion. Intercourse with Eng- 
land introduced knowledge and high appreciation of the demo- 
cratic features of the English constitution. At this point Vol- 
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taire’s Letters on the English introduces that writer to Mr. 
Willert’s tribunal. The sentence passed upon him is not un- 
duly severe. He aimed at religion and the Church, rather 
than at the throne. He exerted a powerful but not indispens- 
able influence: ‘‘ He did nothing that others also were not at- 
tempting, that, left undone by him, they.might not have ac- 
complished. His work was negative. He cleared away the ob- 
stacles which dammed back the rapidly rising flood, but his 
hand was only the most active and unerring of many engaged 
in the same task; and even unassisted the impatient stream 
would have overflowed and borne away the impediments to 
its course.” 

Here the author goes back to take up the thinkers and 
writers who addressed themselves primarily to the political 
and economic side of the condition of France. Those who 
wrote against the abuses, in the last years of Louis XIV., 
such as the Comte de Boulainvilliers, did not achieve much; 
but every effort, however small, helped to start the avalanche. 
Montesquieu, by his satirical Ferszan Letters, helped to dis- 
credit religious and, to a lesser extent, secular authority, while 
his Lsprit des Lois, of whose intrinsic value Mr. Willert ex- 
presses no very high opinion, further stimulated the growing 
longing for a constitutional government as a remedy for exist- 
ing evils. 

The works of Rousseau receive lengthened consideration. 
Although Mr. Willert, as well he may, finds enough idle im- 
agination, baseless theory, and extravagant sentiment in Rous- 
seau to justify those who catalogue him as “the great profes- 
sor and founder of the philosophy of vanity,” nevertheless the 
Revolution lived on the ideas which he preached: “ those clear 
and precise dogmas of natural equality and freedom, of ina- 
lienable popular sovereignty, and their corollaries; that every 
government not based on popular consent is a usurpation; that 
the people can at any moment dismiss their rulers; that the 
nation being an aggregate of equal and independent units 
whose will can only be discovered by counting heads—if, ow- 
ing to the size of a country, a representative body is neces- 
sary, this assembly must represent, not classes or interests, but 
individuals.” 

The verdict with which this chapter closes is: Even if we 
believe that the philosophers did not cause the Revolution, nor 
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originate the ideas which determined the form it was to take, 
we must allow that they precipitated it by giving a definite 
shape to vague aspirations, by clearing away the obstacles 
which restrained the rapidly rising flood of discontent, by de- 
priving those, whose interests and position made them the de- 
fenders of the old order, of all faith in the righteousness of 
their cause, and by inspiring the assailants with hope and en- 
thusiasm.” 

In the treatment of his problem Mr. Willert evinces con- 
siderable power of analysis and of lucid exposition, along with 
commendable freedom from prejudices which have so often ren- 
dered studies of this subject mere special pleadings for an in- 
terest or a party. Occasionally, however, the reader will re- 
quire to control Mr. Willert’s estimates, and more frequently 
some of his passing observations, by falling back upon Catho- 
lic principles. 


, 


II. 


In the second chapter, Mr. Montague, to whom falls, as 
well, a large share of the subsequent narrative, undertakes an 
exposition of the system of government and judicial and mili- 
tary administration that prevailed in France immediately before 
the Revolution, and of the constitution and relative position of 
the various classes that made up the French nation, the clergy, 
the nobility, the Jdourgeoisie, and the peasantry. The extent 
of the Crown’s prerogative, the function of ministers and of in- 
tendants of provinces, the origin and gradual decay of the Pro- 
vincial Estates, or petty parliaments, are successively traced. 
The most striking inherent weakness of the system was, says 
Mr. Montague, that there was no intermediate unit of organi- 
zation between the province, which might contain two millions 
of inhabitants, and the village of a score or two. Municipal 
institutions scarcely existed and were subject to arbitrary in- 
terference from the Crown. The highly intensified bureau- 
cracy, exempt from public criticism, falling into all the evils of 
formalism, or, to use the colloquial expression, red tape, and 
permitted by the Crown to exercise, especially in the person 
of its higher functionaries, arbitrary caprice, aggravated the 
structural faults of a bad system, and weighed heaviest on the 
peasantry, the class which was least able to stand any increase 
of their already overwhelming burdens. 
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The nobility, although their extensive privileges, which here 
are enumerated at length, bore heavily on the tillers of the 
soil, had their own grievances. They, as a body, possessed 
scarcely any political power. A great number of them were 
poor, and obliged to live a life of isolation on their estates. 
The more powerful ones were attracted to court, there to lav- 
ish their wealth in extravagant living. ‘As a class they had 
become useless; their proprietary rights very generally took a 
form which hindered the progress of husbandry; their obsolete 
prejudices debarred them from lucrative callings, and the jeal- 
ousy of the Crown excluded them from public life. Arrogance, 
isolation, and futility, rather than any enormous wickedness, 
seems to have been the causes of the ill-will felt towards the 
French nobles.” 

The middle class, the dourgeoiste, which more than any other 
promoted the Revolution in its early stage, was the most for- 
tunately situated of all. Confined almost exclusively to the 
towns and cities—for there were scarcely any large tenant far- 
mers, or proprietors corresponding to the yeomen class in Eng- 
land—it was made up of well-to-do traders, manufacturers, 
lawyers, and doctors; nearly all lucrative employments were 
filled by men of this class. It supplied the great majority of 
lawyers, judges, and civil servants, the contractors who reaped 
a rich harvest in every war, and the financiers who farmed the 
indirect taxes. ‘If the dourgeotsie had little land, they possessed 
nearly all the capital of France, held the bulk of the public 
securities, and counted many a_ noble and prelate among their 
debtors.” With the exception of Mirabeau, Lafayette, and a 
few others, all the leaders of the Revolution, even of the Terror, 
sprang from the dourgeoiste. This class it was which read and 
digested the philosophers and had been most deeply impressed 
by them. It lost reverence; it saw the evil effects of the bad 
fiscal system; and it feared for its own funds and incomes; it 
chafed under its exclusion from the army, the navy, and the 
diplomatic service. ‘Such feelings had not been sobered by 
any experience of public life, or by any provident fear as to 
what might ensue were the old order too roughly assailed. 
The dourgeoisie were not yet aware of any danger from below; 
nor could they divine that, in no long space of time, they 
would be the theme of invective as bitter as Diderot or Champ- 
fort had ever poured forth against kings and priests.’ 
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The clergy were the only class that enjoyed anything like 
self-government in France. Externally, says Mr. Montague, 
they still held the position which was theirs in the Middle 
Ages, and, as a body, were possessed of immense riches. He 
estimates, upon grounds which he gives, the number of the 
secular clergy at about 70,000; while he hesitates to compute 
the number of religious, which had been rapidly shrinking dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, he submits Taine’s view that, under 
Louis XVI., the number of monks and friars was about 23,000, 
of nuns, 37,000. What was the amount of the Church’s wealth ? 
This question cannot be answered with confidence. Estimates 
vary from 170,000,000 /ivres to 200,000,000 /ivres. This wealth 
excited envy, not merely because of its vast extent, but even 
more because it was almost exempt from taxation. Its unequal 
distribution was another cause for dissatisfaction. The Church 
abounded in highly paid offices and lucrative sinecures. The 
stipends of the archbishops and bishops varied greatly; the 
average might be set down at £2,500; and the wealth of the 
powerful ones was often doubled by rich abbacies which they 
were allowed to retain for themselves. The tithes were diverted 
from their proper object, with the result that the parish clergy 
were shamefully underpaid. The authors contrasted pictures of 
the two classes of clergy, the ‘‘superior” and the “ inferior,” 
which are solidly justified by the evidence available, teach us 
_that the sweeping denunciations of the Church and clergy as 
a whole, at this period indulged in by many writers, are as in- 
accurate as great generalizations upon large bodies of men usu- 
ally are. “The superior clergy,” writes Professor Montague, 
“taken in the gross, were courtiers and men of the world. 
Some notoriously disbelieved the religion which they were sup- 
posed to teach, and some were dissolute in their conduct. Yet 
the majority, even under Louis XV., observed outward decorum ; 
and, here and there, was to be found a prelate of sterling piety 
and benevolence. Nor need it be denied that the pride of 
birth, and the feeling of assured independence, together with 
the tradition of Gallican liberties, gave to the French prelates 
a certain breadth and firmness of mind, and helped to save 
them from some failings which have been noted in their tar 
more zealous successors. Professional talent and learning, it 
is true, were seldom found in this class, nor did any of them, 
in the age preceding the Revolution, gain glory by controver- 
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sial or apologetic writings. They were silent and ineffective, 
while argument and wit and rhetoric were untiringly exerted 
against the character of the clergy and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” 

The inferior clergy, writes Mr. Montague, offered a glaring 
contrast to their chiefs. ‘‘Drawn mostly from a humble mid- 
dle class, or even from the peasantry, since their office had so 
few worldly allurements, and condemned to poverty and a 
monotonous routine, they were rarely men of wide culture or 
polished manners; but they were usually regular and edifying 
in their lives. In spite of occasional scandals, such as will oc- 
cur in every large body of professional men, the parish priests 
appear to have enjoyed and deserved the good will of their 
flocks. They felt for the people from whom they sprang, and 
amid whom they labored; and they often entertained demo- 
cratic opinions. They had, indeed, their own grievances, and 
they might be pardoned if they felt some bitterness in reflect- 
ing on what stamp of divine the richest preferments of the 
Church were so often lavished. Many of them regarded the 
Bishop as the common soldier regarded his noble colonel, and 
as the peasant regarded the lord of the manor. The abuses of 
the French system tended to alienate those whom both duty 
and interest should have drawn together; and the privileged 
orders, a mere handful among discontented millions, were them- 
selves rent into hostile: factions.” 


III. 


After a fairly exhaustive chapter on finance and economic 
conditions, from another pen, the narrative proper is taken up 
in Chapter IV., at the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. 
and pursued, on a very detailed scale, through the election to 
the States General, the appearance of the National Assembly, 
the promulgation of the Constitution of 1791, by Mr. Montague, 
whoseework is brilliant and striking, though somewhat lacking 
in depth, and characterized by a tendency to hasty generaliza- 
tion. 


In Chapters VIII., IX., XII., and XIII, with Mr. Moreton- 
Macdonald, who possesses a power of laying bare the inner 
springs of action in a higher measure than his confrére, we 


follow the course of internal events in the Legislative Assem- 
VOL, LXXXII.—7 
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bly and in the National Convention, the fall of the Gironde, the 
rise of Robespierre, and the Terror, the promulgation of the 
constitution of the year three, and the close of the Convention 
in the insurrection of Vendémiaire. Of the interjected chap- 
ters, by other writers, one is on the foreign policy of Pitt at 
the outbreak of the war with France. It is remarkable only in 
that it adopts a view of Pitt that most Englishmen have now 
come to look upon as vitiated by partizanship. The other is 
an endeavor, hardly sufficient, to carry on. the story of concur- 
rent European politics. In Chapter XIV. we go back to the 
beginning of the Revolution to take up the account of the gen- 
eral war of the Republic, opening with the campaign of Du- 
mouriez and the battles of Valmy and Jemappes. The naval 
war, the Directory, the extinction of Poland, Bonaparte’s con 
quest of Italy, the Egyptian expedition, the struggle for the 
Mediterranean, the second coalition, the fall of the Directory 
and the institution of the Consulate are so many separate stones 
worked out by various hands to make up the mosaic. 

With one exception, beyond painstaking fidelity and unflag 
ging industry which gathers in every scrap of fact that can be 
crammed into the work, there is nothing remarkable in the 
treatment of the subjects. And the devotion to detail seems 
to have been carried too far. If we are to study history for 
the lessor:s that it teaches, and the light that it affords, we 
only want facts so far as they assist us to a comprehension of 
the underlying truths; and any fact that does not contribute 
to this end were better passed over in silence. Adherence to 
this rule would have very considerably diminished the size of 
this solid volume. The reservation that we have made above 
refers to the chapter on the events of Brumaire, contributed 
by Mr. Fisher, of Oxford, whose masterly handling of Siéyes 
and Bonaparte, in our opinion the best piece of work in the 
volume, shows him to be gifted with the qualities of a genuine 
historian. 

The distribution of work, too, has not been withouteserious 
drawbacks. In his famous address on the study of history de- 
livered at his inauguration as Regius Professor of History in 
Cambridge, Lord Acton expressed the guiding principle of the 
modern scholar; mastery is acquired by resolved limitation. 
Whoever would become a master in any branch of historical 
study, to-day, must,.indeed, confine himself to a narrow field. 
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The enormous increase of material with which the present-day 
historical student, as compared with his predecessors, has to 
wrestle is but dimly suggested by the fact pointed out by 
Lord Acton in the following passage: ‘‘ Every country opens 
its archives and invites us to penetrate the mysteries of State. 
When Hallam wrote his chapter on James II., France was the 
only power whose reports were available, Rome followed and 
the Hague; and then came the stores of the Italian States, and 
at last the Prussian and the Austrian papers, and partly those 
of Spain. Where Hallam and Lingard were dependent on Bas- 
illon, their successors consult the diplomacy of ten governments.” 

In order to obtain the best results, Lord Acton, in planning 
the Cambridge History, determined that each topic should be in- 
trusted to the man who, presumably, should have a claim to be 
considered an expert onit. But, in order that this method may 
succeed, the general subject must lend itself to dismemberment. 
This advantage was enjoyed by those who collaborated on the 
second volume dealing with the Reformation. Though, as far 
as the great lines were concerned, the Reformation was a ho- 
mogeneous movement, yet its course in each country that it en- 
tered was, in a great measure, independent and distinct. It was 
like a campaign of separate armies acting against a common foe, 
but pursuing no combined tactics, and employing various weap- 
ons. Hence, when each writer covered completely the ground 
assigned to him, there was no danger of any part of the whole 
being neglected. 

But the task undertaken in the present volume is, for the 
most part, of a different character. The various phases of the 
Revolution were too closely correlated, through the forces at 
work, and the men who played the leading parts in the mighty 
drama, to permit of it being treated properly by several writers, 
contemplating their work from as many different standpoints. 
It was not within the competence of editorial skill to make a. 
division of the task that should assign to each worker a natur- 
ally or logically distinct part. The result is that the division, 
instead of being a skilful, anatomical dismemberment, looks more 
like a violent, clumsy mutilation. Events closely associated are 
to be looked for by the reader in different chapters. Separate, 
fragmentary, presentations of personages are met with instead of 
a complete sketch or picture, and sometimes a historical char- 
acter, as in the case of Carnot, falls to one hand, while the op- 
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erations whose conduct made him important falls to another. 
We are frequently provoked in the course of the narrative on 
being told that some matter which ought to find its place in 
the sequence ‘‘is treated elsewhere.” Finally, the old adage, 
that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, is am- 
ply illustrated in the inadequate atttention paid to some sub- 
jects that fall within the purview of two or more of the collab- 
orators, each one of whom seems to have been afraid of en- 
croaching on the preserves of the other. 

We must not close without referrring to one admirable chap- 
ter, an equivalent for which the English reader will find no- 
where else. We mean the one dealing with French law dur- 
ing the age of the Revolution, by M. Paul Viollet. This emi- 
nent scholar, who is a devoted Catholic, has, as the readers 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD may have learned from its book re- 
views, recently published some able pamphlets treating of the 
extent of Papal infallibility. He demonstrates how, under the 
wild and criminal excesses of individuals and parties, there 
developed an unconscious trend towards better things, in the 
legislative efforts of the Revolutionary era: ‘“ The good law- 
giver has not, indeed, more wit than Voltaire; but more good 
sense, more knowledge and true legal spirit than Montesquieu; 
and this lawgiver is—all the world.” French legislation, he 
adds, because it has been a collective, universal work, the re- 
sult of historical forces, not an artificial creation or a mere in- 
vention, has wielded a far-reaching influence in the century just 
passed. 























Current Events. 


The making of peace between Rus- 

Russia. sia and Japan is, of course, not 

only the most interesting, but also 

the most important of recent events. The bringing to an end 
of a war in which there has been unparalleled carnage, greater 
suffering, and battles fought upon a scale larger than ever be- 
fore, must be a matter for thanksgiving to every lover of his fel- 
low-men. This thankfulness must, however, be alloyed with re- 
gret and disappointment that such a war should have been pos- 
sible in these our times, so often vaunted as those in which 
the human race has attained its greatest perfection, and in which 
civilization has advanced to the loftiest height. That the chief 
ruler of one of the parties in the conflict was the proposer of 
the Hague Conference for the promotion of universal peace, 
and that his adversaries were heathens and pagans, and yet 
that they defeated in an almost unbroken succession of victories 
a power which makes a more open profession of Christianity 
than any other nation, are circumstances calling for thought 
and reflection. Some explanation of the mystery may be found 
in the Lord's words “not every one that calls me Lord.” It 
is not sufficient to profess, it is absolutely necessary to practise 
Christianity if benefit is to be derived from it. And when we 
remember, what no one acquainted with the facts can question, 
the utter mendacity which characterized Russian procedure be- 
fore the war broke out, their unjust violation of the rights of 
other nations, the trainloads of wine and women which formed 
a part of their commissariat, it is not hard to see why religious 
ceremonies, however numerous and ostentatious, do not bring a 
blessing when the weighty matters are neglected. On the other 
hand, if one thing has been more characteristic than another of 
the Japanese, it has been the simplicity of their life, not mere- 
ly their willingness, but their eagerness to shed their blood for 
their country and, strange to say, the tender care which they 
have taken of the sick and wounded. For one of the most 
successful of the institutions which the Japanese have imported 
from Christian countries is the Red Cross Society for the miti- 
gation of the horrors of war. This Society owes its origin to 
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Christian faith and charity, and yet the Japanese branch is by 
far the strongest and the best organized in the world. It has 
no less than 920,000 members; before the war began its funds 
amounted to nearly four million dollars, with an annual income 
of more than a million. Thus success is due to philanthropic 
impulses, to imperial patronage, to the highly organized meth- 
ods which have been adopted by Japan in everything which 
she undertakes, and to a certain discrete condescension to the 
love of decorations which is shared by all men in every part 
of the world. Certainly it is a phenomenon worthy of consid- 
eration that we have an institution owing its beginning to Chris- 
tianity, but which has flourished and attained its greatest de- 
velopment among non-Christians. What is meant by this, and 
by so much besides that has been revealed by the war, must 
be left to the wise to ponder upon and to decide. The matter 
is the more difficult because the Japanese are far from possess- 
ing all the moral virtues. They are, in fact, remarkable for 
dishonesty in business and for impurity in social relations. 
Which of the two powers has secured the greater advantage 
by the Treaty just made is a question which the future must de- 
cide; for the use which will be made of what each has secured, 
and the fidelity (or its opposite) with which the Treaty is ob- 
served, no one but a prophet can tell. In circles where cash is 
the decisive point—the test of all excellence—Japan may seem 
to have been discomfited; for the waiving of the claim to a sum 
of six hundred millions is, to those who value money above every- 
thing, a mark either of folly or weakness. But it must not be 
forgotten that Russia, while paying no indemnity, has surren- 
dered territory, has been defeated in all the aims and objects of 
her Far Eastern efforts for the last forty years, has given up 
Port Arthur and Dalny, upon which immense sums had been 
spent, has lost a large part of the railway built through Man- 
churia, and has no longer a prospect of exercising any influ- 
ence in Korea. The whole of Manchuria is to be evacuated. 
A certain number of soldiers per mile may, however, be retained 
in order to guard that part of the railway which Russia retains. 
What use she will make of these soldiers will form a crucial 
test of her future policy, for they will afford a temptation not 
to relinquish the disastrous methods adopted in the past. The 
clause which gives a year and a half for the evacuation of Man- 
churia will, we fear, offer the occasion for double dealing, in 
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the event of either of the parties being so disposed. With 
every wish to hope for the best, several considerations render it 
impossible to be sure that the peace will be stable. The recep- 
tion which the treaty has met with, both in Russia and in 
Japan, makes it evident that a large number of each nation is 
dissatisfied. As to its stability we have, therefore, no tempta- 
tion to be guilty of the most gratuitous form of folly—pro- 
phecy. In favor of the permanence of the peace (and, in the 
opinion of some, this is the real reason which determined the 
Emperor of Japan to forego an indemnity) must be placed the 
new Treaty which has been made between Japan and Great Bri 
tain. The exact terms of this Treaty have not yet been pub- 
lished; but there is good reason for believing that it secures 
Japan from being left alone, should: she be attacked by even a 
single Power. 

What effect will the conclusion of peace have upon the quasi 
Constitution which has been granted by the Tsar? Fears have 
been entertained that peace will be disastrous to this pro- 
posal—that the Tsar, in the plenitude of that autocratic irre- 
sponsible power which he cherishes as the apple of his eye, 
will either openly or virtually take back the little which he 
has given. For, after all, he has given very little. The powers 
of the new Duma are, when closely examined, found to be so 
limited that the most that can be hoped for is that they will 
afford the basis for further developments. The exercise of 
those powers, the election of representatives and the entire or- 
ganization and administration of the body, are placed under 
the control of the very bureaucracy which has proved so great 
a curse to Russia. All hope for Russia consists in the sub- 
jection of the bureaucracy to the people whose well-being it 
has for so long a time sacrificed to its own selfish interests. 
The coming Duma, however, is subjected to the bureaucracy. 
What this bureaucracy is capable of doing is shown by the 
fact that, on the publication of the Tsar’s manifesto, the 
Governor of Moscow refused to allow even the private sittings 
of the Zemstvo conferences to be held, or any discussion of 
constitutional questions in private meetings, or even at meet- 
ings of the Zemstvos ; and this because the question of con- 
stitutional reform has now been finally closed. All privileges 
granted by the Ukase of March 3 were declared, by the 
same authority, to have lapsed, in view of the reforms granted 
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by the Manifesto of August 19. Such are the uncertainties of 
personal rule. The most that can be hoped for is that the 
meeting of the Duma will allow scope to the creative forces 
of the country, if any are to be found uncrushed after so long 
a period of despotic rule. It may become an organic centre 
for the people and an interpreter of their wishes. It may lead 
to the formation of that public opinion to which in our genera- 
tion all must bow. 

The apprehensions, that the ending of the war would lead 
to the abandonment of the promised Duma, have not so far 
been justified. Some Russians expect that, as to all appear- 
ances the Far East is now cut off from practical politics, Russia 
will cast off Eastern lawlessness and become a Western nation, 
subject to law and free from arbitrary personal rule. All minds 
are said to be directed to the coming Duma. Elections are to 
be held in December. The total number of the members of 
the first Duma will be 500. It is expected that a Ukase will 
be issued granting for electioneering purposes the right of pub- 
lic meeting. For the time being the press is being allowed 
the widest measure of freedom. The present Committee of 
Ministers, with M. Witte as president, is to be completely re- 
modelled so as to become a Cabinet—the purpose for which it 
was formed by Alexander I. Notwithstanding the prohibition 
to which we have already referred, the Zemstvo Congress has 
been allowed to assemble at Moscow. The well-known author- 
ity on international law, Professor de Martens, who accompanied 
M. Witte to Portsmouth, has expressed his confident belief 
that Russia will not brood over what is past, but that she will 
gather all her forces for a new great struggle; not on the bate 
tle-field, but in the fields of productive work and social and 
political progress. Other students of the situation think that 
Russia’s dreams of predominance in Asia lie buried in the 
bottom of the Sea of Japan, and even think that it is only a 
question of time when the Empire will become bankrupt. This 
anticipation is based on a careful and exhaustive study of the 
financial state and resources of Russia, a study which we can- 
not reproduce here. Readers interested in the matter will find 
it fully discussed in a work written by Herr Rudolf Martin, an 
official in the German Statistical Department, entitled: Zhe 
Future of Russia and Japan. Shall Germany pay the Bill? 

The adversities which the Russian government has experi- 
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enced have, as we have mentioned before, led to an ameliora- 
tion of the lot of Catholics and of the various dissenters from 
the Orthodox Church. The same adversities have doubtless 
been the reason for restoring to the Armenians the schools, 
churches, and property which were appropriated a few years 
ago. At all events, this restitution has, as a matter of fact, 
actually been mace. It has, however, come too late to bring 
peace to the part of the Empire in which large numbers of 
Armenians dwell. Many provinces of Russia have been dis- 
turbed; but in the Caucasus it looks as if a civil war had bro- 
ken out. The Tartars hate the incoming Armenians and have 
given practica] expression to this hatred. Hundreds of lives 
have been lost and millions worth of property destroyed; and 
the end has not yet come. 


The anxiety felt by many in France 

Germany. and England about the schemes 

of aggrandizement entertained by 

many Germans, and by (as it is thought) the German Emperor 
himself, has been somewhat relieved of late. Circumstances have 
been too strong and do not favor the realization of these plans.. 
The Peace has restored Russia to European activity and influ- 
ence, and, as a consequence, France will not be left alone to be 
browbeaten any longer. The Baltic, so far from ‘being closed, 
as was demanded by a portion of the Berlin Press, has been 
visited by a British Fleet, and the British officers and men have 
been entertained in an appropriate manner. There was, of 
course, nothing like the empressement which characterized the 
visit of the British Fleet to Brest or of the French Fleet to 
Portsmouth. But the proceedings were decorous and polite. 
The Kaiser ordered the German Fleet to suspend its manceuvres 
and return to port in order to meet the visitors. Crowds of 
Germans came from many parts of the Empire to inspect the 
ships. In fact, the visit may be utilized by the Emperor to 
promote that increase of his own navy which he so much de- 
sires; for the sight of the English ships will have impressed 
upon his subjects, more forcibly than anything else could have 
done, the formidable character of the enemy which it is thought 
by many the German Fleet will before long have to encoun- 
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ter. For the conviction is deep and strong in the minds of 
many that Great Britain is Germany’s sworn foe On the other 
hand, many Englishmen believe that the keystone of Germany’s 
foreign policy is hostility to Great Britain, and that the Em- 
peror’s object and strongest desire is to form an alliance with 
Russia and France against England. This accounts for his 
action in Morocco, which was mainly directed against the extente 
between England and France. His efforts have resulted not 
merely in failure, but have rendered possible and even proba- 
ble the formation of an alliance between the two countries. 
Hope even is entertained that England and Russia may lay 
aside their differences and come to an understanding with each 
other and with France. But even-if this is not realized, it is 
not too mtich to say that chronic want of success has become 
a note and mark of German diplomacy. Even its victory over 
M. Delcassé has contributed to the rousing of the national 
spirit of the French. Of late there had been growing up in 
the minds of not a few in France a leaning towards Germany. 
The revanche had for them become a thing of the past; those 
who were responsible for the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine having passed away. A new generation without the same 
bitterness of feeling has arisen. But the Emperor’s action has 
revived the old feelings; at least it has dissipated the trust 
that was beginning to be felt, and has made the German sym- 
pathizers see that, given an opportunity, Germany was still an 
enemy. 

The ill success which has attended German diplomacy has 
been shared by the colonial efforts in both Southwest and East 
Africa. The revolt which has been going on for so long a 
time in the former is far from being suppressed; and in the 
latter outbreaks of the natives have taken place which cause 
_both trouble and expense; they are not, however, of so for- 
midable a character as in Southwest Africa. The general in 
command of the troops in this part has issued a remarkable 
proclamation, in which he set a price on the heads of the Hot- 
tentot leaders. This proclamation met with the universal con- 
demnation of the German people. ‘‘ The great general of the 
Mighty Emperor,” as he styled himself, declared, in a second 


proclamation, that he would not take over (as prisoners pre- 
sumably) any more women and children; and that he would 
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either drive them back to their people, or have them fired on, 
and that every Herero within the German frontier, with or 
without a rifle, with or without cattle, would be shot. A 
storm of indignation was aroused by these proclamations, and 
the author of them was superseded as soon as the German 
public became acquainted with them; especially as he had ven- 
tured, in a colonial newspaper, to attribute the renewed activ- 
ity of the rebels to the fact that the Imperial Chancellor had 
ordered the recall of the proclamation. It is satisfactory to see 
that even in Germany, where the influence of the army is so 
great, military methods have to give way to the supremacy of 
the civil authority. 


Both the place where the Confer- 

Morocco. ence of the Powers on the reforms 

which are to be made in Morocco 

is to be held and the time when it will meet are still uncer- 
tain. In consenting to a Conference at all, France suffered a 
diplomatic defeat. This has rendered her all the more deter- 
mined not to allow all her relations with Morocco to be made 
the subject-matter of discussion at the Conference, especially 
the matters which have already been settled by the agreements 
with England and with Spain. To secure this point, France 
has been discussing in writing beforehand what are the definite 
matters which are to be brought before the Conference. She 
had to wait a long time for Germany’s reply, and it is not 
yet quite certain what is its character; although it is reported 
to be conciliatory and to a large extent in agreement with the 
wishes of France. There are some who think that Germany is 
no longer so anxious for the Conference as she once was, and 
that she would be willing—for a consideration—to abandon it 
and let France have her own way in Morocco. What renders 
this not improbable is the likelihood that Germany will scarcely 
find a single Power to support her demands in the Conference. 
Meanwhile the Sultan of Morocco has been emboldened, by 
the support afforded to him by the Kaiser, to arrest and im- 
prison a local Kaid, who is an Algerian and a French citizen. 
This constituted a violation of the Capitulations. The arrest 
was justified by the Sultan on grounds which were even more 
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aggressive than the act. The Sultan declared that he would 
recognize no Mussulman who resided within his dominions 
as a foreigner, nor grant to him the privileges enjoyed by 
foreigners, and refused at first to release the prisoner. In this 
matter Germany made common cause with France, for the rights 
of all nations were involved. Ultimately the Kaid was released, 
as an act of favor, the Sultan declared. This did not satisfy 
France, who demanded the release as a right, and insisted upon 
reparation being made for the wrong done. In the end the 
Sultan yielded. Throughout Morocco there is a very bitter 
feeling towards foreigners, and deep resentment is both felt 
and manifested at any possible interference with the right 
divine to govern wrong which the Moorish authorities claim. It 
is pitiful to see how the antagonism between the Christian 
Powers enables the Moors to make good this right. Not merely 
does open antagonism exist, but what looks like bad faith seems 
to have been practised. If not expressly, yet tacitly was it 
agreed that nothing should be done in Morocco by either France 
or Germany to alter the status guo. Yet concessions are reported 
to have been made to German subjects and a loan has been 
granted to the Sultan, the effect of which would be to place 
Morocco under the wing of Germany, to the prejudice of the 
other powers concerned and especially of France. These asser- 
tions have been met with denials of the responsibility of the 
German government in the matter. The effect of these reports, 
however, has been to impair the mutual confidence that should 
exist between the two governments on the point of entering 
into friendly arrangements. 


The affairs of France have been so 

France. interwoven with those of Germany 

and of Morocco, that there is lit- 

tle more to say about them, especially as the Senate and the 
Assembly are in recess. The visit to Portsmouth of the French 
Fleet has ratified the entente cordiale with Great Britain, and 
the warmth with which the French sailors were received seems 
to show that it has that support of the people which is re- 
quired in order to give it such stability as political arrange- 
ments are capable of possessing. When it is remembered that 
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this entente has been made between two peoples who have been 
nearly always in opposite camps, everywhere competitors ard 
rivals, even in modern times, to say nothing of the Middle 
Ages, at war with one another, both at land ard on sea, for 
some two hundred years, great satisfaction must be felt at tke 
new state of things; and hope may be felt that the good work 
which has been begun, notwithstanding this multitude of diffi- 
culties, may be permanent and fruitful. The Anglo-French 
Agreement of April 8, 1¢o4, not only disposed of all actual 
points of conflict between the two Powers, but also prepared 
the way for the removal of possible causes of friction. The 
spirit in which England has supported France against Germany 
in the question of Morocco has given an additional strength to 
the Agreement. France finds herself at the present time, es- 
pecially after the conclusion of peace between Russia and Ja- 
pan, in a relatively secure position. She is allied to Russia, 
and the war, so far from having weakened the alliance, seems to 
have strengthened it; she is on the best of terms with Italy, 
friendly with Spain, and still more so with England. Ger- 
many wanted to enter into an alliance with her, but asked too 
high a price. The conduct of the German Emperor has dissi- 
pated the dream of an entente between the two countries, and 
has caused a revival of the national spirit which had been slum- 
bering. Whatever France may have been in the past, at the 
present time the supreme desire of the vast majority of the 
people is for peace. They cherished the notion that they had 
only to have the desire and the result would be secure. Now 
they have come to see that they are not alone in the world, 
that there is another nation whose desire for peace is not so 
strong. The affair of Morocco has revealed the real nature of 
the situation. The country is pulling itself together and pre- 
paring for the worst. 


The unwonted event of two na- 

Norway and Sweden. tions who have been united for a 
long time agreeing to separate 

without going to war seems to be about to take place. At 
the beginning it was taken for granted that there would be 
no war; but as the negotiations proceeded a question arose 
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which seemed likely to bring it on. Whether through the 
good sense of the statesmen and people of Norway and Sweden, 
or through their willingness to listen to the friendly counsels 
of others, the danger has been averted by a compromise. The 
point at issue was the dismantling by Norway of certain forts 
in which she had spent large sums of money. By the terms 
of settlement some of these forts are to be dismantled, while 
others are left as at present. A very remarkable feature in the 
series of events which has led to the separation is the fact that 
it has been the weaker power which has been the most per- 
emptory and self-assertive. Yet not with passion. Norway 
seems to have been deliberate and cool and yet determined. 
It is very doubtful whether history records an instance in 
which such perfect unanimity existed as Norway manifested for 
the separation. And yet there are many dangers involved and, to 
outsiders, few advantages to be gained. Both powers are weak- 
er and each may become more easily the prey of more power- 
ful neighbors. That a union of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark may be brought about seems the best thing for the well- 
being in the future of each of the three. 


The settlement of the differences be- 

Austria-Hungary. tween Austria and Hungary seems 

no nearer; in fact, the divergence 

of views seems to have grown. The Fejervary government 
seems to have tried to “dish” the Coalition—if we may use 
Disraeli’s expression. In place of the restricted suffrage which 
now exists, it proposed to introduce universal manhood suf- 
frage on an educational basis, the vote to be extended to all 
Hungarian citizens, irrespective of race, who can read and write 
in any language. The object of this proposal was to provide 
a popular anti-coalition campaign platform and to dissolve with 
this as an election cry, thus diverting the attention of the peo- 
ple from the issues which have given to the Coalition its strength. 
The Magyars have been so far unwilling to make so great an 
extension of the suffrage. The Socialists and the non-Magyar 
races gave a hearty assent to this programme. But the govern- 
ment seems to have reckoned without the Emperor. He has 
refused to listen to such a proposal, and the government in con- 
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sequence has resigned. The outlook is even more serious than 
before. The Coalition has entered upon an illegal course—it 
has constituted itself in place of the government into a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Among other things it has instructed 
the County Assemblies to pay officials, who have been suspend- 
ed by the government for violation of duty, out of the taxes 
collected for other purposes. Passive resistance is being made 
throughout the country, both in regard to the payment of taxes 
and to the enrollment of recruits. Altogether the prospect is 
very dark. 


Spain has been the scene of some 

Spain. strange and lawless proceedings. 

Owing to a failure of the crops 

large numbers of the peasants in many districts are starving. 

The farms have been attacked and cattle carried off; much pri 

vate property has been destroyed. In many districts flocks of 

sheep were carried off by night. When arrests were made, all 

the peasants in the neighborhood hurried to the police and de- 

clared that they were all equally guilty. They were in fact all 

eager to go to prison, for there they were sure of having food. 

The prisons became so full that there was no more room. 

The government then, at last, took measures to keep the 
starving alive. 











Hew Books. 


In the preface to her admirable 


LETTERS OF ST. biography of St. Catherine of Si- 
CATHERINE. ena,* written some eighteen years 
By Scudder. ago, Augusta Drane took occasion 


to lament that neither the Dialogue 
nor the Letters of the Seraphic Virgin had yet been fut within 
reach of English readers. In 1896 Mr. Thorold presented us 
with an excellent version of the famous Dialogue; this present 
year witnesses the publication of a volume of the Saint’s Let- 
ters, Englished by Vida Scudder; and among the numerous 
valuable additions made to our spiritual literature by authors 
and translators within the last score of years, these two books 
—perhaps Miss Scudder’s volume in particular— must be assigned 
a place of the very first importance. 

To become familiar with the three books just mentioned— 
The Life, The Letters, and The Dialogue—is to have largely 
made up for lack of acquaintance with the original sources from 
which knowledge of St. Catherine must be drawn by the his- 
torian and the student. The three authors write from three 
very different points of view. Miss Drane—who was a Domini- 
can nun, in fact, a superioress—constructed a history which is 
admitted to be one of the completest and most generally satis- 
factory hagiographies in the language. Mr. Thorold, a student 
of Catholic mysticism, extended to the reader an exceptionally 
good opportunity to become familiar with the details of St. 
Catherine's inner spiritual experience. And from the non-Catho- 
lic professor of literature in Wellesley College we now receive 
a volume of which we may say that it is an almost indispensable 
supplement to the work of Mother Drane. 

To ponder carefully the contents of these three books should 
be a labor of love to every Catholic appreciative of the spirit- 
ual possibilities entailed by the Christian vocation. Probably, 
even on the mere human side, the lessons to be learned, and 
the inspiration sure to be received, would well repay an ear- 
nest effort to enter into the mind and heart of this extraor- 
dinary woman. What Miss Scudder has gained frcm St. Cathe- 


" St. Catherine of Siena as seen in her Letters. Translated and Edited with Introduction 
by Vida D. Scudder. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E, P. Dutton {& Co, 
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rine is in evidence on every page of her book. And the fact 
that she has thus profited by contact with the subject of her 
study may well be a motive to readers for the undertaking of 
what, under other circumstances, might be regarded as an im- 
possible task, namely, to gather light and strength and courage 
for our twentieth century struggles out of the recorded thoughts 
and deeds of an Italian mystic of five hundred years ago. 

The introduction, prefatory notes, and tables with which the 
present collection is enriched, form a very welcome aid toward 
an intelligent appreciation of the saint and her teachings. 
Catherine's interests were wide in their sweep, and wide is the 
view of her life which the editor presents for our contemplation. 
‘‘She was a woman of personal charm and of sympathies pas- 
sionately wide, and she gathered around her friends and dis- 
ciples from every social group in Italy, not to speak of many 
connections found with people in other lands. She wrote to 
prisoners and outcasts; to great nobles and plain business men; 
to physicians, lawyers, soldiers of fortune; to kings and queens 
and cardinals and popes; to recluses pursuing the Beatific Vi- 
sion; and to men and women of the world plunged in the lusts 
of the flesh and governed by the pride of life. . . . Tem- 
peraments of every type are to be met in her pages—a sensi- 
tive poet troubled by ‘confusion of thought’ deepening into 
melancholia; a harum scarum boy, in whose sunny joyousness 
she discerns the germ of supernatural grace; vehement sinners, 
fearful saints. Religious recluses deceived by self- righteousness, 
and men of affairs devoutly faithful to sober duty. Catherine 
enters into every consciousness” (Introduction, pp. 3-4). 

And it is bare justice to add that into this many-sided mental 
life of the saint, Miss Scudder has been able to enter with such 
intelligent sympathy that even in this land and age her success 
deserves to be called remarkable. We dare say that of those 
within the fold who receive illumination from the scene of 
Catherine struggling vainly against insurmountable obstacles to 
the progress of the religious ideals so dear to her soul, many 
will be indebted in no little degree to the discerning sense and 
the outspoken style displayed in such passages as the following: 

‘‘It has been claimed that Catherine, a century and a half 
later, would have been a Protestant. Such hypotheses are al- 
ways futile to discuss; but the view hardly commends itself to 
the careful student of her writings. It is suggested, naturally 

VOL. LXXXII,—8 
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enough, by her denunciations of the corruptions of the Church, 
denunciations as sweeping and penetrating as were ever uttered 
by Luther; by her amazingly sharp and outspoken criticism of 
the popes; and by her constant plea for reform. The pungency 
of all these elements in her writings is felt by the most casual 
reader. But it must never be forgotten that honest and vigor- 
ous criticism of the Church Visible is, in the mind of the Catho- 
lic philosopher, entirely consistent with loyalty to the sacerdotal 
theory. There is a noble idealism that breaks in fine impa- 
tience with tradition and audaciously seeks new symbols where- 
in to suggest for a season the eternal and imagelesstruth. But 
perhaps nobler in the sight of God—surely more conformed to 
his methods in nature and history—is that other idealism which 
patiently bows to the yoke of the actual and endures the agony 
of keeping true at once to the heavenly vision and to the im. 
perfect earthly form. Iconoclastic zeal against outworn or cor- 
rupt institutions fires our facile enthusiasm. Let us recognize 
also the spiritual passion that suffers unflinchingly the disparity 
between the sign and the thing signified, and devotes its ener- 
gies not to discarding but to restoring and purifying that sign. 
Such pission was Catherine’s. 

“The most distinctive trait in the woman’s character was 
her power to cling to an ideal verity with unfaltering faithful- 
ness, even when the whole aspect of life and society around 
her seemed to give that verity the lie. To imagine her with- 
out faith in the Visible Church, and the God-given authority 
of the Vicar of Christ, is to imagine another woman. Cather- 
ine of Siena’s place in the history of minds is with Savonarola, 
not with Luther” (Introduction pp. 15-16). 

Miss Scudder’s translation is finely made; and, in the pas- 
sages we have compared with the original, is perfectly faithful. 
A more readable version could hardly have been attempted. 
The omission of all indication as to the sources drawn upon 
is, to some extent, excusable in a book intended for the gen- 
eral public rather than for the critical student; yet, on cer- 
tain points, there is a dearth of information apt to embarrass 
even the ordinary reader. It would have been well, for instance, 
to make known that the letters here pu lished constitute but 
a third of the whole number extant. And if, as may be pre- 
sumed, it is the classical text of Gigli which the translator 
used, it would seem fair enough to expect a mention of his 
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name. Again, since in some minor details Miss Scudder’s 
judgment differs from that of Burlamacchi, to whose notes 
every student of Zhe Letters is so largely indebted, the pres- 
ent edition ought to indicate the extent to which it does or 
does not depend on the labors of the learned Jesuit. We make 
these suggestions, while at the same time keeping in mind that 
the work done on this translation has been both painstaking 
and effective, and our words are dictated less by the wish to 
be exacting than by respect for the class of conscientious 
scholars to which Miss Scudder herself belongs. Indeed, we 
sincerely hope that no future student of the great Sienese saint 
will fail to attribute to the present editor that well earned 
meed of remembrance and honor which, according to our sug- 
gestion, should have been a little more in evidence for those 
earlier laborers in the same field. 


An essay * on an ascetical subject 

HEALTH AND HOLINESS. by the poet Francis Thompson is 
By Francis Thompson. an event to arouse great expecta- 
tions. And the reading of the 

eighty pages, which is the too narrow compass of the little 
work, answers those expectations, leaving abundance of delight 
over and above. Full of suggestion, overruled by sanity and 
sense, and so charmingly written as to make one despair of 
ever turning an English sentence well for the rest of one’s 
life, it is nothing short of a gem, and very little short of a 
classic. Its thesis looks dangerous at first; for it is a plea for 
lenient dealing with the body in modern asceticism. But as 
one perceives the underlying thought, one comes to understand 
that these seductive pages are not a feeble wail for the beg- 
gar’s alms of laxity, but rather a sound claim of common sense 
on behalf of strong wills and clear heads which can hardly in- 
habit bodies of diseased nerves and deranged stomachs. Mr. 
Thompson’s sarcasm is not only keen, but, what is better, it is 
just, when he shows up the unwisdom of imitating what holy 
folks of three, five, or ten centuries ago were in the habit of 
doing. This he calls ‘“‘red-tape asceticism’’; the sort that 
makes no allowance for changes in physique, temperament, cli- 


* Health and Holiness. A Study of the Relations between Brother Ass the Body and his 
Rider the Soul. By Francis Thompson. With a Preface by Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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mate, or civilization, but blindly adopts penances which had 
no harmful effects on the ‘‘ giants in those days,’ who did not 
know the existence of nerves, but which nowadays produce 
frequently enough anemic bodies and giddy brains wherein, 
sooner or later, it will be hard for cheerfulness, charity, pa- 
tience, and good-nature to dwell. There is in this some truth 
that needed telling, is there not? Mr. Thompson would have 
us turn our ascetical potencies toward the strengthening of the 
will. A most excellent counsel and one that we regret he did 
not develop at greater length. If in later editions he will add 
a few pages to this side of his subject—the constructive side, 
after all—he will put us under obligations that we should find 
it hard to meet. We wish a wide reading for this brochure, 
both among lovers of literature'and lovers of prayer. 


Pére Pargvire’s historical sketch 
THE BYZANTINE CHURCH. of the Byzantine Church* is as 
By Pere Pargoire. readable a volume as one could 
well pick up. It deals with the 
religious life of the Eastern Empire during the three momen- 
tous centuries from Justinian to St. Methodius. It is not an 
inspiring period of history, whether civil or ecclesiastical. De- 
cadence had settled upon the East; patriotism was dead there 
—never was it a strong Byzantine virtue; heresy threatened ; 
superstition invaded. But throughout the people remained the 
same; care-free, luxurious, prone to lasciviousness—the Pari- 
sians of the Orient. P. Pargoire fills this stage with very life- 
like figures and invests with genuine human interest a rather 
mournful drama, that for most readers of history is a by- play 
seldom glanced at. Every element that bears upon religious 
conditions finds a place in the book; Mass, the divine office, 
monasticism, the sacraments, prayer, heresies, the clergy, the 
struggles with paganism and Islam, the place of the Roman 
See, and many other topics. Each is treated rather briefly, of 
course, but nevertheless with enough detail to give one a fair 
impression of the subject, and with sufficient reterences to the 
sources, to enable one to follow up the matter more extensively 
if one should so wish. 
True spiritual religion had hard work to maintain itself in 
the Byzantine world. Gross superstition was forever at its 


* L’Eglise Byzantine de 527 4 47. Parle R. P. Pargoire. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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heels, and grosser worldliness and fleshliness were not far off. 
Think of a congregation raising a riot in church because Mass 
was sung too slowly; or of profligates telling you that they 
felt safe because they had ducked their heads so many times 
to an icon! Yet such as these were not uncommon occur- 
rences, and even worse symptoms of unhealthiness could be 
cited. But, on the other hand, there were many who under- 
stood the true, spiritual meaning of prayer, and lived in that 
decaying society, as illustrious witnesses to Christ. How life 
went on, good and bad, serious and silly, under the successors 
of Constantine, is a strangely interesting study with many a 
side-light on Eastern conditions, and especially religious con- 
ditions of to-day. P. Pargoire has put us in his debt for de- 
scribing it so acutely and with so much of the old-fashioned 
chronicler’s wit and charm. 


The Anglican Archbishop of York 
THE GRACE OF SACRA- has edited two treatises,* one on 
MENTS. Baptism, the other on the Eucha- 
By Alexander Knox. rist, written a century ago by the 
Irishman, Alexander Knox. Knox 
was a layman, but devoted a rather solitary life chiefly to the 
study of theology, and wrote much in exposition and defense 
of the Church of England. His patristic reading was exten- 
sive; his style stately; his piety sincere. In the two studies 
comprised in this volume he holds to much more of Catholic 
teaching than most of his fellow-churchmen do to-day proba- 
bly; but there are, of course, many ‘‘Roman” views from 
which he strongly dissents. Students of historical theology 
will find the book useful and suggestive. 


This little brochure ft of fifty odd 

MORALITY IN FRANCE. pages has for its ostensible purpose 
By Clodius Piat. to prove that the atheistical at- 

tempt to destroy the Christian 

bases of morality in France must prove injurious to the na- 
tion. An easy task, and as useless as easy. Cui bono? All 


* The Grace of Sacraments. Being Treatises on Baptism and the Eucharist. By Alexan- 
der Knox. Edited, with a Preface, by William Maclagan, Archbishop of York. New York: 
Longmans, ‘Green & Co. 


+ Za Morale Chrétienne et La Moralité en France, Par Clodius Piat, Professeur a l'Institut 
Catholique de Paris. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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Christians are convinced of this truth, and nobody dreams that 
the cohorts of infidelity will pay any attention to argument. 
Accordingly, we look for some ulterior purpose prompting 
Professor Piat’s pen. We find it in the end of his pamphlet, 
where he becomes eminently practical. With the circumspec- 
tion which prudence dictates, he tells his fellow-clerics that it 
is false and foolish to point to the malice of the enemy as the 
total cause of the unfortunate present condition. There is a 
correlative cause within: ‘‘ What has ruined, for a time, the 
cause of religion, is that the clergy, relying on its past, has not 
soon enough realized the necessity of renovating and strength- 
ening the exposition of religious doctrine.’”’ There has been no 
notice taken of the progress of science, and the few defenders 
of the Church who were alive to the situation have been treated 
as disloyal to the past. The most crying need of the hour, in 
any effective opposition to the forces that are overwhelming re- 
ligion is, argues the professor, ‘“‘a revolution in clerical studies 
that will ensure to the clergy a thorough modern education ’”’; 
at all costs this must be realized, ‘“‘ unless we wish to see Cath- 
olicism utterly lose its hold and dwindle into liturgy.” 


This earnest little volume * is, in 

ETHICS OF FORCE. revised form, a series of papers, 

By Warner. read by the author to the Ethical 

Club of Washington, about the 

time of the Spanish-American War. Mr. Warner, a veteran of 
the Civil War, lodges a protest in the name of reason and of 
Christianity against the lawfulness of war. In his initial chap- 
ters he examines, from the evolutionary standpoint, the part 
which physical courage, as far as it prompts to offensive and 
defensive combat with our fellows, has played in the drama of 
human development. He points out that the field for the play 
of this quality, and the concomitant appreciation of the hero- 
ism of which it is the main constituent, has been gradually re- 
stricted with the advance of civilization; and this process of 
depreciation will go on till at length the popular admiration 
still bestowed upon it will entirely cease. Patriotism has hith- 
erto been fostered chiefly by this admiration of physical courage, 
and both together have, along with selfishness, contributed to 


* The Ethics of Force. By H. E. Warner. Published for The International Union. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 
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the estimate that war is a necessary and an honorable, as well 
as, frequently, a profitable, function of national life. With the 
advance of enlightenment, however, this narrow patriotism will 
widen into something larger and nobler—‘‘ Let us call it fel- 
lowship, if you please, brotherhood, humanism, enthusiasm of 
humanity, civilization, Christianity, for it will be the fruition 
of that Christianity taught by the Master.” Examining the 
question, Can war be defended by the authority of the Master, 
Mr. Warner shows that war is opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel. When, however, he seems to conclude that war is al- 
ways wrong, he does not keep in view the fact that to present 
an ideal and to absolutely prohibit everywhere, and always, 
something that could not co-exist with the realization of that 
ideal are two- different things. Although the book is some- 
what academic in tone, it is worth reading; and no reader will 
fail to experience a response to the purpose of the author, 
which is ‘‘to provide some stimulus for further effort and 
fresher hope for the race.” 


Mgr. Batiffol’s work * on the Holy 

STUDIES IN POSITIVE Eucharist is one of the most im- 
THEOLOGY. portant studies from a Catholic pen 

By Batiffol. that has appeared in recent years. 

It deals with a subject which is 

not only in itself of grave importarce, but has been of late 
the centre of a remarkably energetic controversy among stu- 
dents of the New Testament and the apostolic age. For, let 
us say at once, Mgr. Batiffol studies the Eucharistic mystery 
as it is found in the New Testament, and as it appears in the 
history of theology down to the final formulation of Transsub- 
stantiation. What happened at the Last Supper? is a ques- 
tion that critics like Hoffmann, Holtzmann, Spitta, Wernle, 
Weizsaecker, and Jiilicher have been trying to answer for the 
past five years in articles, brochures, and reviews without num- 
ber. From a purely critical point of view the question is be- 
set with the most harassing difficulties, owing to the varia- 
tions in the sacred record. The very day on which the Last 
Supper took place is exceedingly hard to determine. And 
then the questions of what is the primitive traditicn; what is 


* Etudes d'Histoire et de Théologie Positive. Deuxitme Série: L'Eucharistie, la Présexce 
Reelle, et la Transsubstantiation, Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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the result of redaction; what is free elaboration; what help 
can we get from the notion of the pasch; what is the connec- 
tion of the Eucharist with our Lord’s death; in what relation 
does it stand to his second coming; and a score besides of 
similar queries throng about the student as soon as he begins 
his investigations, and may well baffle and perplex him. In 
the course of the researches made by modern critics, many 
extravagant and untenable theories have, of course, been ad- 
vanced, and these Mgr. Batiffol treats as they deserve. When, 
for example, a serious man will put forth the opinion that our 
Lord did not institute the Eucharist, but that St. Paul in- 
vented it as an adaptation from the Eleusinian mysteries which 
he had observed near Corinth, it takes all the charity one can 
summon up to deal with so outrageous and unfounded a view 
with patience. Wild conjectures of this sort it is which have 
cast suspicion upon the noble science of biblical criticism. Let 
us hope that we shall soon have an end of them. 

Of Mgr. Batiffol’s scholarship we need not speak. He is a 
man of eminent attainments in New Testament and apostolic 
history, and his place is among the best of the specialists in 
that line. He is thoroughly critical in method, and has a 
rare command of the vast literature of his own and cognate 
subjects. We found him a very satisfying author in all but 
his treatment of the eschatological side of the Eucharist. To 
what do the words ‘‘non bibam amodo de hoc genimine vitis,” 
etc., refer if not to the Parousia? And if they refer to the 
Parousia, they have an importance far greater than this work 
allows them. This is too grave a matter to be put off with 
the question: “Even supposing that the expectation of the 
Parousia is the essential element in primitive Christianity, why 
should this faith have to be expressed by a common meal?” 
And in answer to ‘Hoffmann, who says: ‘‘ La foi eschatolo- 
gique au Messie jésus est la cause et le but du.repas; on 
vent attendre ensemble Ja parousie du Seigneur”; we have 
words that do not fit in well with the general dignity of this 
work. We think that Hoffmann’s statement is a bit clumsy, 
and perhaps does not exactly express his mind; still it should 
not be met with: ‘‘A ce compte, les premiers Chrétiens 
auraient di rester éternellement a table.” 

In pursuing the history of eucharistic doctrine and theo- 
logy, from the Dzdaché to Paschosius Radbert, Mgr. Batiffol 
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gives us work of splendid merit. It is an immense field to 
cover, but his condensation is masterly and his objective atti- 
tude beyond reproach. There is not in the history of dogma 
a more interesting chapter than this which tells of the various 
formulations through which this doctrine has passed. Now it 
is stated in terms of realism, now of symbolism, in one Father 
monophysically in another diphysically, until the Lateran Coun- 
cil of 1215 canonized, so to speak, the term Transsubstantia- 
tion, and fixed the language of theology fast and firm. And 
few dogmatic terms ever brought peace to a more agitated or 
long-continued debate. We recommend Mgr. Batiffol’s book 
cordially. Every student of theology or church history should 
have it and should study it. 


Miss Fogg’s little volume of stor- 
‘STORIES ON THE CREED. ies and incidents illustrating the 
By Fogg. articles of the Apostles’ Creed * 
deserves a very cordial welcome. 
Our Catholic literature in this field is so scant that we do not 
now recall any similar work in English; although there is per- 
haps nothing that catechists feel a greater need for than at- 
tractive works which convey dogmatic truths under forms of 
the imagination. We remember to have once read the Angli- 
can Archdeacon Neale’s stories on the Creed, and we feel sure 
that his book, which had a widespread circulation, is inferior 
to this charming volume before us. These sketches are short 
and simple; they skilfully suggest the doctrine to be incul- 
cated; they are vivid and compel attention; and, best of all, 
they are pervaded with a delicate and unobtrusive piety which 
gives to this book the unusual merit of allowing the heart its 
proper share in the understanding of Christian faith. The use 
of a work like this will provide older children with several 
happy illustrations of the main points of belief, will suggest 
arguments suited to their years for even defending their reli- 
gion, and will move them to be more devout in practising it. 
In external appearance the book is so beautiful as to furnish a 
lesson in good taste to every child that reads it. 


* Credo; or, Stories Illustrative of the Apostles’ Creed. By Mary Lape Fogg. Boston: 
The Angel Guardian Press. 
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In this pleasant, entertaining story 
JULIA. of contemporary Irish life* Mrs. 
By Katharine Tynan. Hinkson departs from convention- 
al lines. In it we breathe an air 
of cheerfulness, unmarred by scenes of poverty, hunger, or 
strife. The malevolent influences that mar the smooth course of 
true love in it are provided by no more tragic factor than the 
slanderous gossip of a spiteful woman. There are, of course, 
the landlord, the agent, and the tenant. But the agent is an 
all-round good fellow; and we are almost as much interested 
in the love of his daughter for her big, generous Englishman, 
as we are in that of Julia, the heroine, for her distant kinsman, 
Sir Mortimer. Julia, a tenant-farmer's daughter, marries the 
titled young landlord, who is a heretic into the bargain. Yet 
the county families do not treat the match as a mésalliance ; 
and, more wonderful still, it has been promoted by the parish 
priest—an admirer of the late Father Dolling, by the way— 
although the young lady had already ‘‘ entered” the convent 
in the hope of a black veil. ‘‘He had never,” to be sure, 
“been one for urging girls into convents. Like most priests, 
he desired rather that they should marry and give children to 
the world, and souls to the Church.” 

Under the cunning hand of Mrs. Hinkson the story de- 
velops so easily and plausibly that these seeming improbabili- 
ties never tax the credulity of the reader. All the characters, 
too, are drawn with strong individuality, while everywhere one 
notices the deft touches which indicate that the writer, in her 
portrayal of her people and their manners and ways of thought, 
is not serving up second-hand experience. 


The very title of this volume f will 

REFORMATION AND suggest to even the casual reader 
RENAISSANCE. of history questions, movements, 

By Stone. causes, and effects almost without 

number. They are questions and 

movements that for almost the last four hundred years have 
been the bitterly debated ground, not only of history, but also 
in great measure of religion. Happily the ground is being 
cleared little by little. Claims once most obstinately advanced 


*Julia. By Katharine Tynan. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. ‘ 
t Reformation and Renaissance. By J. M. Stone. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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and defended, because they were thought to be essentially 
allied to fundamental truths, and hence @ priori must be de- 
fended, are found untenable in the light of absolute historical 
truth. Proud boasts, long and loudly heralded as legitimate 
protests, by the advocates of certain religious tenets, because 
it was only on such protests their religion could rest, must 
now be hushed, for truth has shown that they have no place. 
Workers on every side are bringing the past before present 
eyes, and the past contains both rich and glorious treasures 
and worthless and merely earthen vessels. 

Among such workers we may include, with a note of en- 
thusiastic praise, the author of the present volume. Miss 
Stone is well known through her excellent Mary the First, 
Queen of England, and the present volume deserves an equally 
encouraging recognition. Covering such an extensive period 
of time—1377-1610—and dealing with so many world-wide 
movements, that have not yet by any means exhausted them- 
selves, the volume must be deficient in many ways. It is 
necessarily limited in its treatment and innumerable volumes 
have been written on what here are chapters. Nevertheless, 
correct historical estimates are not necessarily a matter of 
pages. For the vast majority of human kind historical events 
and historical men must be presented definitely, in small com- 
pass, and Miss Stone’s work is a book for the majority. This 
does not mean that it is carelessly done or incorrect. Rather 
it is accurate, it is scholarly, it evidences a most extensive 
reading in unquestionable authorities, and it presents a ques- 
tion or an individual in a fair, unprejudiced way. 

The author’s treatment of the Reformation and the Renais- 
sance are quite distinct. By the distinct treatment which she is 
necessarily compelled to give them, it is shown that one was not 
the outcome nor the result of the other; that Protestantism was 
not the outcome of, nor demanded by, the new learning; that 
Catholicism was not aided or necessarily depraved by it. 

The beginnings of the unfortunate days of schism and her- 
esy, for the Church, are placed from the time of the seizure of 
Rome by Louis of Bavaria and the residence of Clement V. at 
Avignon. That exile and captivity of the Papacy, and after- 
wards the schism of the West, threw its shadow over all Europe, 
and, practically, was never to be lifted. ‘‘ Wyclifism,” we are 
told, ‘is certainly coeval with the rise of Protestantism in Eu- 
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rope.” Yet England, in spite of her complaints against many of 
the actions of the Holy See, complaints oftentimes amply justifi- 
able, was never illogical enough to confound two orders of truths. 
Here Miss Stone expresses very well a judgment similar to that 
given by Abbot Gasquet in his latest volume. Miss Stone 
writes: 


But in the midst of much general confusion, ideas were 
nevertheless clearly defined on certain points, and no amount 
of discontent with the levying of taxes argued opposition to 
any doctrine of the Church or revolt from the spiritual author- 
ity of the Pope. Heresy was practically unknown in England 
until the middle of the fourteenth century, and appeals to 
Rome were frequent, as to the highest tribunal on earth. No 
greater mistake can be made than to suppose that England 
at any time previous to the Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century, was ever anti-Papal. The freedom and rights of 
the English Church had been guaranteed by Magna Charta, 
and remained uninfringed until they were taken away by 
Henry VIII. Often tried almost to the snapping-point, the | 
dissatisfaction of Englishmen with the temporal administra- 
tion of the papal government had nothing whatever to do with 
their belief in the Pope as supreme head of the Church on 
earth, and to them the ¢emporal occupant of the Holy See, so 
often accused of treating England as a ‘‘ milch cow,’’ was a 
distinct personage from the Successor of Peter, holding the 
Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


The distinction, of course, must be handled delicately, for 
the man in the street is oftentimes ruled by feeling and not 
by reason and—the bonds did snap. 

Tendencies and movements are illustrated and made plain 
by their principal representatives. Wyclit’s most well-merited 
title, according to Miss Stone, is that of “‘ Morning Star of the 
Reformation,” and this not only for England, but also for 
Europe. His doctrines were brought by Jerome of Prague into 
Bohemia and defended and propagated there by Hus. They 
spread to Germany also. The need of reform in the Church, 
both in England and throughout the Continent, is clearly shown 
by the author, both in general statement and in the detailed 
pictures presented, which oftentimes speak volumes. That the 
power of reformation was within the Church herself is shown 
by the saintly men and women, the eager reformers, who not 
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only lived, but who worked energetically, to achieve it and in 
part succeeded. 


Riches do not necessarily imply corruption, but it must 
be confessed that with growing opulence the monks had ac- 
quired generally a taste for refinement and luxury altogether 
at variance with the spirit of their founder. A prince-abbot 
in armor, attended by armed retainers in camp and at court, 
was a distinct contradiction of the idea and intention of St. 
_ Benedict, no less than the sight so often presented to the 
public gaze of a monk dressed like a fine gentleman, and sur- 
rounded by pomp, splendor, and magnificence. Neverthe- 
less, if the picture is a black one, the purple patches are 
singularly brilliant in places, and a general survey of reli- 
gious communities in Germany, before and at the time of the 
Reformation, reveals a condition of things, if not exemplary, 
yet not exceptionally bad. . . . Physicians were not 
wanting to lay their fingers on the wounds and to say ‘‘ Thou 
ailest here, and here.”’ 


Among these physicians were, in Germany, such men as 
Geiler and Wimpheling. The former’s sermons and instructions 
are of particular value in learning what was then popularly 
taught concerning faith and indulgences. 


Such men as these would hardly be popular favorites in 
any age, but all the best and noblest among their contem- 
poraries understood and valued them as they deserved. To 
themselves they seemed to fail, and it is true that all their 
efforts were unavailing to avert the catastrophe which over- 
whelmed their country a few years later. But it is impossible 
not to see in each Catholic reformer that principle of vitality 
ever at work in the Church, producing men of the necessary 
fibre to testify to her divine mission in every crisis of the 
world’s history. 


Savonarola in Italy was another reformer, and 


if the calm reasoning and stern appeals of a Geiler von Kai- 
senburg had been almost ineffectual to rouse the dormant 
sense of religion in the Teuton mind, Savonarola’s eloquence 
worked wonders on the more sensitive Tuscan temperament. 


The catastrophe came, caused by moral laxity in places high 
and low, social injustices that begot poverty and unrest and 
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anarchy ; the spirit of revolution to seize property and make it 
one’s own. Luther in Germany; Henry VIII. and Elizabeth in 
England; Knox in Scotland; Calvin in France; are all ex- 
tensively treated. We are tempted to give further quotations, 
but space does not permit of them. But we must add the 
conclusion of the chapter on ‘‘ The Catholic Revival :’’ 


Arts, crafts, and inventions of all kinds are a means not an 
end in themselves, and the Church is not pledged to Mediz- 
valism, or to the Renaissance, or to any phase. But she takes 
all phases as they come before her, and uses them inasmuch 
as they serve her purpose. She has a work to do for the souls 
of men as they pass through the world to eternity, and she is 
straitened till that work be accomplished. Creatures of a day 
criticise her at the bar of their own particular judgment, 
judging her by the blurred lights of their private judgment. 
And the generation that has judged her passes away, and is 
succeeded by another, which, as often as not, cancels the ver- 
dict of its predecessor and substitutes one equally fallible ; 
and so on through the ages. Meanwhile all the generations 
of men disappear, and the Church remains to the end of the 
world, because she is the pillar and ground of the truth, is 
informed by the Spirit of God, and is the earthly tabernacle 
of the Holy Ghost. 


We trust that this notice will lead our readers to procure 
and to study this important and very useful book, and if they 
are not able to get it for themselves, at least that they use 
their good offices to see that the local library procures the vol- 
ume for its patrons. 


To the polemical literature that has 

THE CONGO QUESTION. come into being because of the 
By Wack. Belgian administration of the Con- 

go, Mr. Henry Wellington Wack, 

a member of the New York Bar, contributes a large and in 
many respects an important volume.* Mr. Wack holds a brief 
for the Belgian side, and while in some places he brings to his 
case a temper too warmly partisan, still in all fairness it must 
be said that his work successfully disposes of all the charges 
* The Story of the Congo Free State. Social, Political, and Economic Aspects of the Bel- 


gian System of Government in Central Africa. By Henry Wellington Wack, F.R.G.S. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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brought against the Belgians, and closes a controversy which 
had its origin in rival commercial interests and anti-Catholic 
bigotry. 

But apart from its value as a plea for the equity and wis- 
dom of King Leopold’s administration, the book has an interest 
which makes a strong appeal to the general reader. It is the 
story of the foundation and development of what promises to 
be a great state, a state unique in many ways and big with 
possibilities. Out of a group of savage tribes, many of whom 
were cannibals, and all warring with each other, holding sway 
over regions that in the aggregate had been known simply as 
the “ Dark Continent,” has been evolved this wonderful, peace- 
ful, and united dominion, the Congo Free State. The regenera- 
tion, political and economic as well as religious, of this vast 
region has been accomplished in a little more than three de- 
cades by the indomitable perseverance, patience, and sagacity 
of the Belgians. 

The men chosen by Leopold for this great work have shown 
themselves on the whole capable administrators and generally 
worthy of the confidence placed in them. Some mistakes were 
made in the beginning, and some of the officials were found to 
be cruel or incompetent; but these mistakes are all but inevi- 
table in the beginnings of any great enterprise, and it isto the 
credit of Belgium that not one of these unworthy officers was 
retained in the service of the state, when the charges against 
him were established. And it is only on such grounds that a 
few merchants in the rubber trade in Liverpool, aided by the 
bigotry of people of the Exeter Hall type, have stirred up the 
muddy waters of controversy, that at one time threatened to be- 
come world-wide. 

Mr. Wack has given careful study to every detail in the 
story of the marvels created in the Congo. Though he had 
not the advantage of personal acquaintance with the region and 
its conditions, he has been for over seven years a close student 
of affairs in the Congo Free State, and prepared himself for 
the writing of its history by several years of special research 
in all the documents relating to his subject. The archives of 
the Administration Office at Brussels were opened to him, and 
as a result, and quite apart from the controversial side, he gives 
the reader a wonderfully graphic picture of the upbuilding of a 
great state. 
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Africa is the ‘‘land of contrasts”; it might also be called 
the “land of the surprising.” But we put this book down with 
the conviction that the work of the Belgian in the Congo is 
certainly among the first of the wonders, not alone of Africa, 
but of modern civilization. It is only equalled, perhaps, by what 
Lord Cromer has accomplished in Egypt and the Soudan, when 
for the first time in history, or rather, authentic history, English 
rule and English methods have made Egypt a solvent state, 
and accomplished this, too, with not greater, but largely dimin- 
ished taxation. The fellah is no longer the prey of the tax- 
gatherer and the money- lender; and this marvel is due entirely 
to the English condominium in Egypt. But justly equal to this 
wonderful achievement is the result already wrought by the 
Belgians in a region where civilization had to begin with its 
alphabet. And Mr. Wack has worthily written its history. 


These two books* will be wel- 
BOOKS ON PLAIN CHANT. comed by all who are seriously 

interested in matters pertaining to 
ecclesiastical music, and particularly to the present discussion 
on plain chant. 

For a number of years back, and more particularly since 
the issue of the Jmstruction on Sacred Music, in November, 
1903, the Solesmes School of Plainsong has attracted much at- 
tention from choirmasters and music theorists. The claim this 
school makes of furnishing the most authentic copies of an- 
cient chants, and the undisguised approval which his Holiness 
has given to it, by entrusting the preparation of the Vatican 
Edition of the Chant to the monks at Appuldurcombe, have led 
many musical scholars to investigate the principles and meth- 
ods which guide the researches of these zealous Benedictines. 

Plain Chant and Solesmes \ets the reader into many of their 
secrets. The collaborateurs, Dom Cagin and Dom Mocquereau, 
have succeeded in producing a most interesting little volume. 
The former gives an historical sketch of the work accomplished 
at Solesmes since it was inspired and inaugurated there by 
Dom Guéranger; the latter takes for his theme the School of 
Solesmes, considering in turn, Its Critical Method; The History 
of a Neum; Evolution in Taste and Tradition. We heartily 


* Plain Chant and Solesmes. By Dom Paul Cagin, O.S.B., and Dom André Mocquereau, 
O.S.B. London: Burns & Oates, Ltd. Grammar of Plainsong. By the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook. London: Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester. ‘ 
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recommend this book to all who have been seeking light on 
the Solesmes methods. 

This book, A Grammar of Plainsong, does not differ ma- 
terially from the other grammars which have been already re- 
viewed at some length in recent issues of this magazine. Per- 
haps it is not quite so bewildering as some other “clear and 
concise”? grammars of plain chant which have come from the 
pens of Solesmes experts. But Solesmes notation, psalmody, . 
and rhythm will always be confusing to the beginner; we think 
that much which is found in Solesmes books about these matters 
could be profitably omitted. An irrelevant chapter on the 
pronunciation of Latin consonants ascording to the Italian 
method is introduced. More instruction on the accompaniment 
of plain chant might be expected in a manual of this kind, . 
but, withal, the work may be said to be useful and not alto- 
gether unworthy of the school it represents. 


Old Times in the Colonies is the latest of the Educational 
Briefs published by the Superintendent of Parish Schools, Broad 
and Vine Streets, Philadelphia. The pamphlet was written by 
the Rev. H. T. Henry, Litt. D., and is reprinted from The 
Records of the American Catholic Historical Soctety. It is a 
criticism on a notoriously unfair book, O/d Times in the Colonies. 
This criticism persuaded Dr. Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools, to withdraw the volume from a 
catalogue of books, proper for reading in the public schools, in 
which he had placed it. We hope it will persuade others, who 
read or give advice on what to read, to form a similar judg- 
ment. The pamphlet evidences extensive reading by the au- 
thor, and is a little mine of information. Copies may be had 
without cost by writing to the Superintendent of Parish Schools 
at the address given above. 


The Report of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society includes, besides a general re- 
view of the Society’s labors for the past year, the complete 
address on ‘‘ Truth and its Responsibilities’? delivered at the 
meeting by Very Rev. Edmund T. Shanahan, D.D. 
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The Pioneer Forecasters of Hurricanes, by Rev. Walter M. 
Drum, S.J., is an interesting and instructive pamphlet deal- 
ing with the astronomical, magnetic, and meteorological work of 
the Royal College of Belén, in Havana, since 1857. 


We have received from the Northern Pacific Railway Won. 
derland, a book that reveals in prose and pictures the wonders 
of the Northwest. The book, we are informed, may be obtained 
by sending six cents to A. M. Cleland, St. Paul, Minn. 


A series of reports worthy of special notice has been sent 
to us by the Association of Catholic Charities. The reports are 
encouraging and even inspiring, for they show in a very prac- 
tical, evident way how Catholic charity extends to every chan- 
nel of life. Here are included reports from Committees on 
Prison Work, Settlements, Girls’ Clubs, Day Nurseries, Auxil- 
iaries to St. Vincent de Paul Conferences, Hospitals, Sewing 
Classes, etc. Our own words of praise and encouragement go 
out to these enthusiastic workers. 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, of Brooklyn, has issued a 
special Golden Jubilee Report—1855-1905—which tells a most 
heroic story of charity. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company has issued a copy of 
the famous photograph “ General Grant and Party at Fort San- 
ders, Wyoming.” Its time is 1867. The picture is remarkably 
good and exceptionally interesting. The Union Pacific offers to 
present it free to any one who applies for it. 


‘“‘The Hard-Hearted Man,” a play of merit by Seumas Mac- 
Manus and Thomas O’Concannon, is published by M. H. Gill 
& Son, of London, in both English and Irish. It will interest 
English readers, and doubly interest those who are conversant 
with both English and Gaelic. 


The Angel Guardian Press, of Boston, Mass., has issued an 
attractive hand-book entitled Zhe Christian Maiden. The book 
is a translation from the German of Matthias von Bremscheid, 
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by the Young Ladies Sodality of Holy Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. The preface is written by Bishop Stang. The volume is 
particularly suitable for young girls. 


The Macmillan Company has published in a small size, yet 
with large, clear type, an edition of Danish Fairy Tales and 
Legends, by Hans Christian Andersen. The translation is done 
by Caroline Peachey and H W. Dulcken; the biographical and 
introductory notes by Sarah C. Brooks. The same company 
has issued a similar edition of Lomgfellow’s Hiawatha. This 
includes extensive biographical and explanatory notes by Eliza- 
beth J. Fleming. Both books are specially edited with a view 
to make them of educational value to the young. 


The original complete Italian text with page-for-page Eng- 
lish translation of the famous Magellan's Voyage Around the 
World, by Pigafetta, is soon to be published by the Arthur 
H. Clark Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The work is translated 
and edited with extensive notes by James A. Robertson, who 
assisted also in editing Zhe Jesuit Relations. The advance 
sheets show careful and painstaking work in the translation 
and publication of this important historical document. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (19 Aug.): Dr. Felix de Backer publishes the first 

of a series of papers entitled: ‘‘ Lourdes and the Doc- 
tors.’ The writer is a scientist of eminent European 
distinction. Dr. de Backer introduces his subject with a 
commentary on the proceedings of the Free-Thought 
Congress held recently at Rome. The ‘Miracles of 
Science”’ are discussed and the scientific outlook is shown 
to be most promising. However, in considering the 
growing man and his increasing glory, the Doctor asks, 
is man the principal or only the accessory? With La. 
marck, with Bernard, Pasteur, and ‘all workers who 
think,” he replies: ‘‘ Naught has any value apart from 
its maker. The vessel is in the hands of the potter who 
formed it.” The spread of the missionary spirit among 
the Catholics of the United States is noticed as a wel- 
come indication that a much. needed work is being ef- 
fectively undertaken. 
(26 Aug.): An interesting account of the Catholic Mis- 
sions in the Tonga or Friendly Islands is given by Dom 
Maternus Spitz, O.S.B. The progress made by the mis- 
sionaries is shown, also the obstacles placed by a hostile 
legislation imposed upon the natives by Methodist politi- 
cal agents. Grant the Church full liberty of action, says 
the writer, and she will tell a story of future victories. 
—pDr. de Backer points out the differences between 
the miracles of Science and those of Faith. He hails the 
numerous, convincing, and startling cures performed at 
Lourdes and takes pleasure in substantiating these facts 
with medical recognition. 

The Month (Sept.): Father Sidney F. Smith concludes his at- 
tempt to furnish a solution to the problem of evil. 
Regarding the Benenden volume of Tudor songs and 
music, a great part of which is from the pen of Henry 
VIII., Mr. Rhys Pryce offers a conjectural explanation 
of how the book got to Benenden, in Kent, where it was 
discovered; and, in a half serious way, he finds in some 
of the pieces, an index to Henry’s character in the 
earlier years of his reign, when, though already immoral, 
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he was still pious. Mr. Karl Cherry gives a slight 
sketch, based on Father Louis Le Conte’s Memoirs and 
Observations, of the Portuguese Jesuit, Father Verbiest, 
who, in the palmy days of the Society, became “ Presi- 
dent of the Mathematick,” at the Imperial Court of Pekin. 
The autobiographical paper of the late F. B. Lord, 
reviewing the path which led him from Anglicanism to 
The Countess de Courson sum- 
marizes the methods pursued in the anti-religious cam- 
paign of French Freemasonry, whose power and inclina- 
tion for evil are such as would scarcely be credited by 
those ‘“‘ who belong to countries where Freemasonry is a 
philosophical and philanthropic institution.” The re- 
viewer has some hard things to say about a devotional 
work on the Blessed Virgin, recently published in New 
York: “We can,” he writes, “conceive hardly anything 
more likely to tell adversely, in the long run, upon de- 
votion to the Mother of God than books of this class.” 











The Church Quarterly Review (July): An article on the late 


Canon Liddon gives an attractive picture of Liddon’s 
candor of mind and earnestnesss of spirituality. He 
was grievously troubled in his later life by the progress 
of higher criticism within the Church; although, with 
characteristic nobility, he recognized the good faith ana 
good will of the men devoted to such views.——A study 
of the fourth Gospel takes issue with Wendt’s theory 
of the composite authorship of the Gospel. A bio- 
graphical sketch of Burne-Jones is interesting. -——An 
essay on the early Christian Society discusses the inner 
life of the first Christian communities. The “breaking 
of bread” was a “feast of thanksgiving, a Eucharist, 
and one of the visible signs of the unity of the early 
Christian body.” The Anglican Church in Irelard, 
according to another paper, has recently been con- 
fronted with a serious financial embarrassment, but the 
recent formation of an “auxiliary fund” promises to 
relieve the situation. The other articles are on An- 











glicanism in Newfoundland, George Ridding, first bishep 
of Southwell, and on some features of recent English 
history. 

Etudes (20 Aug.): Victor Loiselet tells what the Church thinks 
of public debates on religious topics. First comes an 
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historical review of the most famous meetings of this 
nature, vzz., St. Augustine in discussion with the Dona- 
tists, St. Dominic in Languedoc, the Diet of Worms, 
and the many colloquies that followed during the six- 
teenth century. Upon these the writer says the Church 
has not looked with favor. Alexander IV. prohibited 
the laity from arguing on matteis of faith under pain 
of excommunication. In 1625 colloquies with the here- 
tics were entirely forbidden. This decree of the Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda was brought up a few 
years ago to prevent debates between Catholics and the 
Socialists of Italy, the latter being regarded as heretical 
on account of their erroneous views of marriage, rights 
of property, origin of authority, etc. The writer is 
rather distrustful of all these discussions, and thinks it 
a wise plan to follow carefully the rulings of Church 
authorities in all such matters. 


La Revue Apologétique (16 Aug.): “The Duties and Rights 


of the Apologist,” by A. de Lapparent. The writer 
first points out in what way science affects religion. He 
protests against the various attempts made in the name 
of science to tear away all religious belief, and with 
equal force condemns churchmen who have been too 
eager in their attacks against true science. The apolo- 
gist’s first duty is to be well-informed; secondly, to 
have a tolerant and judicious spirit. The rights of the 
apologist do not remain exclusively in the defensive field. 
He must occasionally act on the offensive, in correcting 
error, in pointing out the truth, and in making use of 
science in the cause of religion. The science of apolo- 
getics has become a necessity, the writer maintains, 
from the fact that ‘religious truth has not shown itself 
to be susceptible of rigorous intellectual demonstration 
as are the theorems of geometry or algebra; consequent- 
ly, it is the aim of this science to point out incentives 
and motives that will lead men to a rational belief in 
God and religion. 


La Quinzaine (16 Aug.): Imperialism, according to G. Blon- 


del, as it appears at the present day, has two elements, 
psychological and economic. The former appears in the 
eager desire of all nations to extend the boundaries of 
their possessions and acquire new territories. The eco- 
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nomic element which is becoming the more important 
may be seen in the intensity of industrial productions 
and in the necessity of finding new markets for these 
productions. England exhibits most strongly the eager- 
ness to gain more possessions and to keep them all] un- 
der control of the home government. In the vast indus- 
trial struggle the United States leads, and is so far in 
advance that Europe, and especially France, should be 
awake to the situation. 

(1 Sept.): Maurice Beaufreton makes a plea for a more 
practical education of French girls. He suggests that 
the duties of mother and wife be more deeply impressed 
on the coming generation of girls. They should be 
taught how to cook healthy food, to look after the eco- 
nomic side of married life, to nurse the sick, to give 
their children proper physical and moral training, and 
for this last work, nothing will be of more use to them 
than a good course in pedagogy. Henri Brémond re- 
views at length a novel by the Catholic novelist, Baron 
de Handel-Mazzetti. The book relates the adventures 
of a young Lutheran who, after many struggles and op- 
positions, renounced the faith of his parents and entered 
the true fold. 

Thomisté (Aug.): Summarizes from the Revue du Clerge 
Frangais an article by Ch. Urbain on the confessional. 
The obligation of secrecy was not always so rigorously 
understood as at present. The earliest commentators on 
the law of annual confession extended the divine obli- 
gation of secrecy not to every confidence given in the 
confessional, but only to the avowal accompanied with 
sincere repentance and made in view of absolution. 
Nor was it extended to crimes projected, and not yet 
committed. Sins entailing a diriment impediment and 
sins of heresy did not come under the law of secrecy, 
according to the earlier opinions; but little by little 
these opinions vanished. Some authors made an excep- 
tion for the crime of /ése-majesté, and held that a priest 
should denounce a penitent guilty of it. On occasion of 
the Gunpowder Plot and Father Garnet's execution, the 
French theologians taught that he should have revealed 
the conspiracy without naming the conspirators; and in 
1612 the Jesuits of Paris declared themselves in con- 
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formity with the teaching of the Sorbonne on this point. 

In 1594 Clement VIII. by decree suppressed the opinion 

of those who held that a superior could remove an offi- 

cial from his post in view of the latter’s delinquencies 
revealed in confession. 

Razin y Fe (Sept.): P. Villada publishes a retrospect of the 
work done by the review during its four years of exist- 
ence and thanks its subscribers at home and abroad, 
especially in America. P. Murillo writes on the Bible 
and says: The problem of the divine inspiration of the 
Bible is the centre toward which tend, and by means of 
which disappear, all conflicts between faith and science. 
If the Bible is an inspired book, every one of its asser- 
tions involves an affirmation of infallible truth, and every 
scientific position opposed to it is false. The Bible is, 
then, not a brief summary of passages strictly religious 
and dogmatic, but a vast field where, in addition to re- 
ligious truths, there are whole sections of considerable 
size pertaining to every branch of human science. Twen- 
ty-five years ago Catholic writers agreed about the tra- 
ditional opinion on biblical inspiration and its extension 
to every categorical sentence of the canonical writers. 
Since then some have attempted to restrict the extent of 
the inspired truth in Sacred Scripture. These, however, 
can be met both with arguments and with ecclesiastical 
decisions. A reviewer comments unfavorably upon Dr. 
Kiinstle’s discussion of the Three Witnesses passage, and 
says the discussion remains where it was left by Richard 
Simon and Franzelin. Criticism has added nothing sub- 
stantial to Simon’s statements, nor answered the argu- 
ments of Franzelin, and the apologists have not im- 
proved upon the position taken by the illustrious Cardi- 
nal. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Aug.): Exilon, discussing the propo- 
sition made by a Protestant Congress to omit from the 
course of biblical instruction the story of the Creation, 
the Fall, the Deluge, and the Tower of Babel, shows 
how by the new method of interpretation all the facts 
related in Scripture become so reasonable and instructive 
that no Protestant need ever consider it necessary to 
eliminate them from the programme of studies. 
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ATRONS of the Study Club, which is one form of the Reading Circle 
Movement, have a kindly remembrance of the valuable service rendered 
to all workers for self-improvement by the State Librarian, Melvil Dewey. 
From his office at Albany, N. Y., many books have gone forth according to 
his plan of providing the traveling library for special studies, together with 
pamphlets containing suggestive programmes covering a wide range of sub- 
jects. Not less than three hundred study clubs were thus grouped together to 
strengthen the movement for university extension, and for the first time many 
inquiring readers began to examine the benefits presented by the sagacious 
management of the New York State Library. In other parts of the United 
States the same plan was adopted, so that librarians have been brought into 
more friendly relations with their readers, whether following lines of indivi- 
dual research or combined together in study clubs. 

The Hon. Andrew S. Draper, LL.D., Commissioner of Education in the 
State of New York, discussed recently the educational purpose of the Ameri- 
can nation before the National Educational Association. His address, now 
printed in pamphlet form, should be carefully considered on account of his 
commanding position as well as for the intrinsic merits of his argument. 
While Catholic citizens will accept with some legal reservations, to be settled 
only by a court of final appeal, his declaration of ‘‘ fraternal regard” for de- 
nominational schools, they can fully appreciate his desire to bind together all 
the moral forces and all the intellectual activities of the different sects and 
parties for the upbuilding of the nation. In accordance with the policy al- 
ready approved by his superior officers in the Board of Regents, Dr. Draper 
wishes to advance the intellectual welfare of the multitude by generous public 
aid for libraries and study clubs. The followifg quotation shews the broad 
range of his thought: 

We hold all endowed institutions of learning as part of the public educa- 
tional system of the country. We look upon private and proprietary institu- 
tions, if moved by correct influences and managed by proper methods, to be 
deserving of aid and commendation. We give to sectarian and denomina- 
tional schools our fraternal regard and professional co-operation. We ex- 
press our regret that any may think it necessary to decline the privileges of 
the public school system and maintain schools at their own expense, on con- 
scientious grounds. If we cannot accept their thought, we will recognize sin- 
cerity wherever it is convincing. We will articulate, as far as we may, with 
every educational activity calculated to quicken the nation’s moral sense or 
uplift the nation’s intellectual life. 

It is the overwhelming, and we believe the settled, American opinion that 
neither the federal power nor that of any state can sustain a business relation 
with, or give financial aid to, or divide its responsibility with, any class or in- 
terest not common to every citizen and every section; but that affords no 
ground for irritation between any class or sectional interest, on the one side, 
and any phase of the state or federal power on the other. Indeed, if the 
state cannot give its money to expensive work which enters into the building 
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of the nation, it may well give to that work the fullest measure of moral en- 
couragement which may be welcome. In a word, we can give special aid to 
none as against another, but we will go to the verge of fundamental and 
constitutional principles, with all toleration of opinions and all true hearted- 
ness, to bind together all of the moral forces and all of the intellectual activi- 
ties of all sects and parties for the further upbuilding of the nation. 

We recognize the public obligations to afford information, to extend cul- 
ture, and to aid self-improvement outside of the schools. There has been no 
more radiant sign of encouragement in our history, none, indeed, in any his- 
tory, than the manifest eagerness of the adult masses for knowledge. We 
hold that sound policy will give to libraries and study clubs and all the means 
for study at home, an unstinted measure of generous public aid and encour- 
agement. Whatever adds tothe real enlightenment of the multitude, adds 
to the happiness, the strength, and the security ot a republic which rests upon 
the common intelligence and equality of rights for all. 

* es x 


The ordinary reader of a newspaper seldom realizes the duty of writing 
to the editor of his favorite sheet, especially when there is reason to think 
that notable Catholic events have been slighted or entirely ignored. Some 
editors of New York City have shown a disposition to welcome criticisms of 
Catholic schools, even when anonymous, but never invite a competent writer 
to furnish a reliable and signed statement on a question requiring correct in- 
formation with some knowledge of constitutional rights. Leading members 
of Catholic societies are expected to take a share of responsibility in this im- 
portant matter by demanding a fair discussion of their convictions. The 
advice given by Archbishop Farley to a class of college graduates last June 
should be remembered for many days tocome. His words were: 

My presence here implies, I believe, the duty of saying a few words to 
you, and I will take your discourses as a text. 

The first speaker, whose subject was ‘‘The Literature of Fact,” the 
press, very properly reminded you and me that we are partly, at least, re- 
sponsible for the character of the newspaper. We are told that the news- 
papers reflect in a great measure the lives we live. 1am sure that if we made 
it plain that we did not relish certain kinds of matter, and that it was offen- 
sive to us, the papers would not print it. There isa duty upon you to cor- 
rect this crying evil. The press of New York City is copied throughout the 
land to the lasting disgrace of this kind of literature. 

I suggest that you take a stand against all that you think is offensive, 
that you let the editors know that you do not want it, and they will not print 
it. How can you let them know? In every parish of this city there are 
societies, each with hundreds of members. How easy it would be for the 
president or secretary of such societies to inform these editors that they will 
have none of it. If no attention is paid to such protest, then drop the sub- 
scriptions. Thirty years ago a paper attacked the Church, and within a 
short time lost 100,000 subscribers. From that time until now that paper 
has treated the Church fairly. You must protect the morals of your children 
and family by refusing support to such papers as offend our morals. 

Young men, persevere in all that is good and honorable and don’t fear 
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the sneers of those who say that Christian education has no place in the life 
of the world to-day. We say to them: ‘‘ What doth it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” You have learned of the ob- 
jections brought against the Church, but her position on the question of edu- 
cation is now being taken up by those who tried to crush her. Non-Catholic 
colleges are making it to-day a condition of matriculation that students 
should have a knowledge of the Ten Commandments and of certain books of 
the Bible. This is due to the vigor of the Catholic Church. 

Another question treated in one of your discourses was the sacredness of 
the marriage tie. Outsiders are realizing to-day, not, of course, as fully as 
we Catholics realize it, that divorce is corrupting the country. A continu- 
ance of this evil must surely lead to the downfall of the whole fabric of so- 
ciety. Our President, of whom we have a right to be proud, who holds in his 
hands the trust imposed in him by the 90,000,000 people of the United 
States, has come out strongly against divorce, and deplores the awful condi- 
tion of society in this regard. 1 will go further and say that no President has 
ever had such a beneficial effect on family life as President Roosevelt. Not 
only does the President preach of the sacredness of the marriage tie, but he 
exemplifies it in his own life, znd his own family stands as an example of 
what he thinks and says on this subject. Not only has the President agitated 
against the divorce evil, but the Cabinet has taken the question up. When 
the heads of our Government take up a problem of this grave nature, there 
can be no need for the people doubting that the question must be gravely 
considered, and we feel that much good will be done if effort is properly 
directed. 

* s _ 

Constantine the Great is the latest in the Heroes of the Nations series, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the thirty-ninth of the world’s great men, 
specially dissected by quite mediocre writers. Except the Christopher 
Columbus, by Washington Irving, there is not one of the series so far that is 
not open to serious criticism. The aim in this series seems to have been to 
have each subject treated by some writer not an enthusiast and not likely to 
be too partial. The result is nobody will be enthused by any of them, nor 
accept them as standards. This Constantine is palpably written by a Protest- 
ant jor Protestants. Indeed, in the preface he naively tells us he records the 
facts of the Council of Nice and the Arian Controversy ‘‘as I have seen 
them,” and then tells he went for his view to Canon Bright’s Age of the 
Fathers and to Grosvenor’s Constantinople and the French works of Allard, 
Boissier, and Duruy. There are not many serious misstatements of facts, but 
the protest against the Church (which protest is the soul of Protestantism) is 
there in every chapter, and gives a good strong spurt in he closing para- 
graphs when Mr. Firth, of Oxford, coolly talks of the Church’s antagonism to 
education and liberty, and after a medley of ‘‘ifs” and ‘* buts,” that is the 
refuge of writers who hedge and haggle with the truth, he ends with this burst 
of applause for the old spirit of rebellion to the truth that he had pictured as 
harassing the Church all through the ages: 

The old spirit was not wholly dead. One may see it revive from time to 
time in the various heresies which split the Church. But it was always ruth- 
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lessly suppressed and humanity had to purchase back its liberty of thought 
at a great price, ten or more centuries later, when the world realized that her 
ancient deliverer had herself become a tyrant. Nevertheless, etc. 

If Protestant readers like that kind of logic or history they are welcome 
toit. It blows hot and cold and puts the rebellion of Luther in its proper 
place with other heresies and rebellions. 

* * . 


Among Catholic readers the late Coventry Patmore may now become 
better known in the United States through the new volume by Edmund 
Gosse—price one dollar—published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Asan ex- 
ponent of Catholic thought and sentiment he has a distinct claim on his 
coreligionists. The following appreciation of his life and work is taken from 
the New York Evening Post: 

Coventry Patmore was born in 1823, at Woodford, in Essex. His 
father, Peter Patmore, himself a man of. letters, had gained an unpleasant 
notoriety as second in a duel between John Scott, the editor, and Lockhart’s 
friend, Christie. These duels of literary men were generally bloodless—with 
Moore on two occasions they ended in a warm friendship, his opponent being 
unable to withstand the poet’s fascinations at such short range; but the elder 
Patmore, in a moment of unaccountable bloodthirstiness, insisted that his 
principal should make no concessions, with the result that Scott was mortally 
wounded. Peter Patmore was dropped by his literary friends, and the blot on 
his father’s name, and the isolation of his family, had a decided effect on the 
youth of the poet. 

For his early life Mr. Gosse had to depend on the poet’s reminiscences. 
Now, Patmore’s memory was of the imaginative type, with which we are 
all familiar. ‘*‘His memory amplified quantities before they could reach his 
lips in words,” says Mr. Gosse. He was, in fact, subject to megalomania. 
When a mature person of this disposition tells us that he was an agnostic un- 
til the age of eleven, and at nine was ‘‘ Love’s willing page,” we know that 
his imagination has got the better of his memory. But Coventry Patmore 
must have been a strange, precocious, self-centred child, spoiled by his 
father, who from the first treated him as a budding genius, snubbed by his 
mother, a severe Scotchwoman, who resented this claim, and to the last re- 
fused to look at her son’s poems. This is how Peter Patmore describes his 
son at twenty: 

See! his lithe, fragile form is bending over a book that is spread open 
on his knees, his head drooping towards it like a plucked flower. The pale 
face is resting on the clasped hand, over which, and all round the small, ex- 
quisitely.modelled head, fall heavy waves of auburn hair, concealing all but 
one pale cheek—pale and cold as marble, but smooth and soft as a girl’s. 

--On reading this, one is inclined to sympathize with Coventry’s mother, 
and to forgive the more normal British parent’s profound distrust of the artis- 
tic temp@rament. 

Patmore was. spared the university, and, after a desultory education and 
a residence in France, settled down in London to the literary life. His first 
volume of poems (1844) shows the influence of Tennyson in such a stanza as 
this from Zamerton Church Tower : 
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’Ere summer’s prime that year the wasp 
Lay gorged within the peach ; 

The tide, as though the sea did gasp, 
Fell lax upon the beach; 


and there are clear imitations of the manner of Elizabeth Barrett, with whom 
Patmore had much in common. Mr. Gosse quotes from an unpublished let- 
ter of Browning: ‘‘ A very interesting young poet has blushed into bloom 
this season.’’ Patmore’s welcome came chiefly from poets; the critics de- 
tected the influence of Keats and would have none of him. About this time 
his father withdrew to the Continent, and Coventry was told that he must for 
the first time support Limself. Tennyson was his intimate friend, and they 
used to wander through London together, Patmore following the elder poet 
‘like a dog” as he would say of himself with scorn in the later years of their 
estrangement. He was in a fair way to starve when Monckton Milnes se- 
cured him the post of assistant in the Library of the British Musuem. 
When, in 1864, his second marriage with a woman of fortune enabled him to 
leave the Musuem, he was, as an obituary note expressed it, ‘‘in a fair way 
to become Keeper of the Printed Books.” 

In 1847 he married a woman who was almost worshipped for her beauty 
in the circle of young pre-Raphaelites with whom her husband was intimate. 
Woolner made a medallion ot Emily Patmore’s head; Millais in 1851 painted 
her portrait; and finally Browning immortalized her beauty in a famous 
poem. It was admitted that when she laughed her charm was eclipsed, and 
the fact had not escaped Browning: 


If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold 
Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers, 
No shade encroaching on the matchless mould 
Of those two lips, which should be opening soft 
In the pure profile; not as when shelaughs, 
For that spoils all 


No wonder that when he had won this beautiful wife, Patmore himself de- 
termined to compose a poem in her honor, 7he Angel in the House. Mean- 
while he had contributed some poems to the pre-Raphaelite organ, the Germ, 
and had published a second volume called Zamerton Church Tower (1853). 
At this time Tennyson, the Brownings, and Matthew Arnold had produced 
or were producing their best work. Patmore had dreamed for years of a 
great poem consecrated to marriage before, in 1854, he published the first 
part of Zhe Angel in the House. It was like him to say at the start that he 
meant to make it ‘‘ bigger than the Divina Commedia.” Tennyson, in an 
unpublished letter to Aubrey de Vere, said that, ‘‘ when finished, it will add 
one more to the small list of Great Poems.” It is at any rate safe to say that 
few long English poems have been so eagerly read by the crowd. When in 
1887 it was issued at threepence, a million copies were quickly sold, and it is 
still in great demand. It has never had any such vogue in the United States, 
where the apotheosis of the hom: and of woman in her purely domestic as- 

pect fails to secure the instant response that it meets from every Englishman. 
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Here is a real international difference. Put it down if you will to the unfail- 
ing British appetite for the sentimental, the appetite that was fed by Tenny- 
son’s ‘* May-Queen” and ‘‘ Dora” and a good deal of Wordsworth. At any 
rate The Angel in the House could have been written only by an English poet ; 
and, mutatis mutandis, such a poem would have a fair chance of a similar suc- 
cess to-day. The modern poet would not frankly tell the story, as Patmore 
does; he would compose a sonnet sequence, but the English ideal has not 
changed, and we doubt if it ever will. 

The Angel in the House is a narrative poem of middle-Victorian man- 
ners. The hero is just such a young man as Trollope delighted to describe, 
and his love story reads like a few chapters of Trollope put into verse. The 
setting of the courtship, the clothes of the young people, the food they ate, 
the trains they took, the parties they gave, the chairs they sat on—Patmore 
lets you have it all. His generation welcomed that sort of verse, and liked 
Patmore’s lines on the furniture of the deanery, the 


Dim rich lustre of old oak 
And crimson velvet’s glowing gloom, 


as it liked Tennyson’s— 


She left the novel half uncut 
Upon the rosewood shelf; 

She left the new piano shut, 
She could not please herself. 


Or this, by another popular poet of the day: 


Lady Anne Dewhurst on a crimson couch 
Lay, with a rug of sable o’er her knees, 
In a bright boudoir in Belgravia. 


There were fewer novels in those days, and poetry must serve both its own 
purpose and the purposes of fiction. This sort of poetry has been labelled 
by Mr. Stedman, in his Victorian Anthology the ‘‘Composite Idyllic,” and 
that is perhaps as near as one can get to a definition. It would be unfair 
to Patmore to dwell on the glaring faults of taste, the lack of humor, that 
mar his longest work. That there are in it touches of genuine poetry, 
moments in which the poet rises above the bourgeois comforts of the dean- 
ery, no reader of the poem can deny. Carlyle called one section of it, ‘‘ The 
Espousals,’’ a ‘‘ beautiful little piece; high, ingenious, fine, managed with 
great art, ¢hrift, and success,” while Landor wrote: ‘‘ Never was anything 
more tender.” Yet the true admirer of Patmore bases his admiration on the 
later poems in the volume called Zhe Unknown Eros, published in 1877. 
The Eros whom he had celebrated in The Angel in the House was certainly 
not.‘‘unknown.” Inthe later volume the mysticism that was so strong an 
element in his temperament is given full play. 

He had entered the Roman Catholic communion in 1864, after the death 
of his first wife, and remained for the rest of his long life in the closest sym+ 
pathy with the doctrines of the Catholic Church. His second marriage, with 
a Catholic lady of considerable fortune, transformed him into a landed pro- 
prietor, and. he proved by his admirable management of the estate in Sussex 
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that a poet can be an excellent man of business. Patmore made his estate 
pay, and, a few years after its purchase, sold it at a profit—a rare achieve- 
ment for an English landed proprietor. He spent his last years at Hastings, 
where he built a Catholic chapel, and at Lymington in Hampshire, where he 
died in 1896, in his seventy-fourth year. His portrait, painted by Sargent in 
1894, is nowin the National Portrait Gallery in London. Patmore sat to 
Sargent for the prophet Ezekiel in the decorations of the Boston Library and 
for a second portrait, so that there is no danger that his strange, inspired 
head and attenuated figure, with what Mr. Gosse calls ‘‘ its aspect of a wild 
crane in the wilderness,” will be forgotten. In the Oxford Book of English 
Verse are three of the best of Patmore’s short poems—‘‘ The Toys,” ‘‘If I 
Were Dead,” and ‘‘ Departure.” But if we wanted to convert the sceptic to 
the admission that Patmore is not to be judged by his apotheosis of ‘‘ honor- 
able domesticity,’’ we should ask him to read first the ode ‘‘ Azalea.” 

Mr. Gosse was the intimate friend of Patmore, and, as intimate friends 
feel that duty demands, he has drawn the poet’s portrait with an unflattering 
pen. But, while he does not spare the foibles and eccentricities of Patmore, 
he writes with a genuine appreciation of his much misunderstood genius; 
and though he says too little about Patmore’s prose essays, which have singu- 
lar merits of style, his attractive little volume, with its excellent illustrations, 
can be recommended to all to whom the more exhaustive Life by Mr. 


Champneys is not accessible. 
* £ - 


The budding author, who is anxious to know what he should do with his 
manuscript when he has it completed and is expecting it to be accepted, will 
appreciate Mr. Charles Welsh’s little pamphlet, Publishing a Book. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. This gives some shrewd hints on the preparation of 
manuscript, on the correction of proofs, and on the arrangements that may 
be made with the publisher. There is a glossary of terms used in printing 
offices, and there are some wise notes on the question of punctuation. The 
pamphlet is smal] enough to go easily into an author’s pocket. It will do 
him no harm te take it with him when he goes on a journey, especially if the 
journey is to end at a publisher’s door. 

Mr. E. L. Shuman has written a book entitled Practical Journalism. 
Practical journalists are usually wary of anything in book form or school form 
that proposes to teach the actualities of the business. Mr. Shuman’s work is 
one sure to surprise the suspicious practical journalists. It is one of the few 
that is worth reading. 

It is written by one who certainly has seen much, has understood, has 
analyzed, classified, and from it all has written a book that cannot fail to be 
of value to all who want to find out what newspaper work of the day actually 
is and what it requires in those who would follow it as a vocation. 

The young man who has an idea of entering the business could do no 
better than read Mr. Shuman’s book to find out what has been almost impos- 
sible to learn except by actually getting into the harness. It would be ex- 
cellent reading in a well-directed school of journalism, and nine-tenths of the 
newspaper men, especially country editors, should find it of great practical 
worth. The book.is published by D. Appleton & Co, 


M. C. M. 
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